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DR.  CHARLES  C.  ALLISON 


OME  time  in  the  year  1891  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sorial staff  at  the  Creighton  College  of  Arts  was 
taken  violently  ill  about  midnight.  Telephone  calls 
were  dispatched  to  several  physicians  which  brought 
no  response,  but  finally  the  message  reached  a 
young  doctor  still  poring  over  his  books  at  that  re- 
mote hour  of  the  night,  studying  up  a  rather  compli- 
cated "case"  brought  to  his  attention  during  the 
day.  Learning  that  the  sick  man  was  an  old  friend  of  college 
days,  he  hastened  to  the  bedside,  diagnosed  a  sharp  attack  of 
appendicitis,  applied  some  suitable  remedy  and  left  his  patient 
relieved  and  ready  for  sleep. 

The  young  physician  was  Charles  C.  Allison,  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  career  which  was  to 
.win  him  success  and  distinction  as  one  of  the  leading  surgeons 
of  the  Middle  West.  This  commonplace  incident  is  related  be- 
cause it  seems  to  indicate  the  qualities  in  his  character  chiefly 
responsible  for  his  success, — his  promptness,  thoroughness  and 
absolute  devotion  to  whatever  work  he  might  have  in  hand. 

Dr.  Allison  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  at  Hillsboro  on 
December  6th,  1866.  His  early  school  days,  spent  in  Ohio,  were 
later  supplemented  by  a  college  course  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Marys,  Kansas.  During  his  years  of  college  life  he  was  noted  for 
a  very  strenuous  application  to  study,  for  his  high  moral  charac- 
ter and  readiness  to  put  himself  at  the  service  of  others.     He 
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was  a  quiet,  thoughtful  boy,  somewhat  reserved  in  manner, 
given  to  solid  reading,  a  fair  debater  and  a  good  talker  on 
topics  that  interested  him  or  appealed  to  his  sympathies. 

Having  decided  to  follow  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  went 
to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  studied  at  the  Louisville  Med- 
ical College,  taking  his  degree  from  that  institution  and  receiv- 
ing from  it,  on  graduation,  an  appointment  for  one  year  as  in- 
terne in  the  Louisville  General  Hospital.  This  was  followed 
by  another  year  as  Ship's  Surgeon  on  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Netherlands  Line,  sailing  between  New  York  and  Rotter- 
dam. This  latter  occupation  was  not  to  his  taste  and  after 
a  year's  service  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Omaha. 

He  arrived  in  Omaha  in  April,  1891,  having  a  limited  ac- 
quaintance among  some  Ohio  people  resident  in  the  city.  In  the 
beginning  he  took  up  general  practice,  at  which  he  was  moder- 
ately successful,  but  his  high  ambition  and  greater  aptitude 
were  for  surgery,  and  before  long  he  began  to  have  a  name  as  a 
deft  and  skillful  surgeon  in  the  minor  operations  to  which  he 
confined  his  activity  in  the  early  days.  But  gradually  he  es- 
sayed more  daring  work  and  was  recognized  as  one  who  was 
making  his  way  to  the  front. 

The  opportunity  came  in  1898  when,  despite  some  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  interested  persons,  he  succeeded  to  the  Chair 
of  Surgery  at  Creighton  Medical  College,  then  growing  into 
fame  for  the  excellence  of  its  teaching  and  the  fine  clinical  facil- 
ities  afforded  by  its  connection  with  St.  Joseph's  hospital. 
Here  lie  lectured  and  taught  during  some  twenty  years.  The 
reat  hospital,  a  field  of  observation  and  instruction  worthy 
of  his  ability  and  of  which  he  made  admirable  use,  furnished 
abundani  material  for  the  studies  which  made  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  his  teaching.  The  habit  of  solid  study  and  careful  reading 
acquired  in  his  college  days  enabled  him  now  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  developments  in  medical  and 
argical  Bcience,  while  his  patient  attention  to  the  study  of  cases 
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was  guarantee  to  his  pupils  for  the  accuracy  of  his  views  even 
to  minutest  details.  They  learned  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  him  and  crowded  eagerly  to  his  lectures.  Concerning  his 
manner,  the  common  verdict  was  that  his  demonstrations  were 
invariably  lucid  and  explicit,  in  the  simplest  language  as  a  rule, 
but  saved  by  its  clearness  from  the  slightest  dullness  or  weari- 
someness.  The  following  opinion  occurs  in  a  brief  appreciation 
of  his  work  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Creighton  Medical 
College  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital:  "As  an  instructor  he  was 
clear-cut,  incisive  and  very  distinct.  He  thought  clearly  and 
expressed  the  results  with  admirable  brevity  and  clearness.,, 

In  another  field  also  his  profound  and  surpassingly  accur- 
ate knowledge  enabled  him  to  render  good  service  to  his  fellow 
men.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  give  expert  evidence  in  cases 
that  came  up  for  legal  adjustment  before  the  courts,  where  keen 
and  careful  judgment  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples were  needed.  He  delighted  in  giving  testimony  where 
there  was  opportunity  to  uncover  chicanery  and  prevent  fraud. 
The  quack,  the  shark,  the  ''ambulance-chaser"  had  short  shift 
when  Dr.  Allison  took  the  witness  stand. 

In  practical  surgery  he  was  particularly  skillful  and  effi- 
cient, attaining  a  position  of  eminence  in  it  before  his  untimely 
death.  He  was  Chief  Surgeon  at  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Catherine's 
and  the  Presbyterian  hospitals,  and  a  member  of  the  staff  at 
the  Wise  Memorial.  His  colleagues  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee affirmed  unanimously  that  "as  a  skillful,  adept  surgeon  he 
had  few  peers,  *  his  passing  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  profes- 
sion and  to  our  institutions."  The  Omaha  Bee  said  of  him, 
editorially:  "Dr.  Allison  was  a  wonderfully  gifted  surgeon, 
according  to  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him  and  were  com- 
petent to  pronounce  judgment."  Difficult  cases  were  sent  to 
him  from  remote  parts  of  Nebraska  and  neighboring  states,  and 
occasional  calls  came  from  a  distance,  but  these  he  rarely  ac- 
cepted because  of  necessary  pressing  engagements  at  home. 

To  natural  ability  and  considerable  attainments  Dr.  Alii- 
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son  joined  an  extraordinary  amount  of  energy  and  work,  and 
besides  was  so  dexterous  and  resourceful  that  sometimes  a 
single  day's  labor  would  comprehend  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
serious  operations.  This  was  necessarily  a  very  great  strain 
on  a  frame  robust  in  appearance,  but  not  actually  strong,  as 
it  had  been  weakened  in  early  years  by  a  tubercular  affection 
and  on  one  occasion  by  a  dangerous  and  almost  fatal  siege  of 
blood  poisoning,  the  result  of  a  seemingly  slight  accident  while 
in  attendance  on  a  patient.  This  condition  of  health  partly 
accounts  for  a  fact  which  was  often  a  subject  of  remark  among 
his  friends,  that  although  social  life  possessed  undeniable  at- 
tractions for  him,  he  rarely  allowed  himself  its  enjoyment, 
preferring  quiet  evenings  at  home  with  his  family,  or  a  few 
friends,  or  his  books,  husbanding  his  strength  for  his  almost 
excessive  labors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Omaha,  University, 
Country  and  Palimpsest  Clubs,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  organizations,  but  seldom  appeared  at  any  of  them, 
if  we  may  except  the  Palimpsest,  where  he  seemed  to  find  rest- 
ful and  pleasurable  recreation. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  refer  to  his  kindness  to  his 
patients,  his  solicitude  to  prevent  pain  as  much  as  possible,  his 
consideration  for  their  personal  modesty— a  point  on  which  he 
insisted  strongly  with  his  assistants  and  the  attendant  nurses, 
—and  the  large  amount  of  charitable  work  which  he  accom- 
plished, with  the  least  possible  display,  or  the  least  intrusion 
on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  indigent  and  the  unfortunate.  For 
such  qualities  he  was  much  esteemed  and  many  loved  him.  His 
profession  was  sufficiently  lucrative,  it  secured  for  him  a  suffi- 
ciently prominent  position;  but  we  may  safely  say  of  him  what 
was  said  of  the  elder  Ozanam:  "Wealth  was  never  his  aim; 
he  looked  upon  the  medical  profession  as  a  sort  of  priesthood, 
and  divided  his  labors  almost  equally  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Allison  has  left  very  little 
in   writing  on  the  subjects  which  absorbed  his  attention  and 
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enlisted  his  energies  during  life.  It  might  be  expected  that  his 
wide  reading,  his  long  years  of  successful  teaching  and  his 
varied  experience  would  have  resulted  in  something  that  would 
be  of  permanent  value  in  print  after  he  had  passed  away.  But 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  ambitions  of  the  kind.  A  few  scattered 
communications  to  medical  journals  were  the  sum  of  his  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

In  another  sense,  however,  that  his  work  for  the  people  of 
the  middle  west — and  the  far  west,  too,  for  that  matter, — is 
destined  to  be  of  permanent  value,  is  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing tribute,  written  by  a  friend  on  the  day  following  Dr.  Alli- 
son's death:  "In  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Allison  Omaha 
has  lost  a  man  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  one,  if  not  more 
than  any  other,  to  make  this  city  the  acknowledged  medical  and 
hospital  center  of  this  section  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  point 
of  radiation,  through  our  medical  schools,  of  the  great  army  of 
young  doctors  and  surgeons  who  go  out  from  here,  into  towns 
and  villages  near  and  far,  and  look  back  to  Omaha  as  the 
starting  and  returning  place."  Numbers  of  these  "young  doc- 
tors and  surgeons ' '  will  preserve  very  tender  and  helpful  mem- 
ories of  Dr.  Charles  Allison. 

He  died,  after  an  illness  lasting  several  months,  on  June 
19th,  1918,  at  his  home  in  Omaha,  and  was  buried  on  June  22d, 
from  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Cecilia,  with  interment  in  Holy 
Sepulchre  Cemetery. 
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NSPIRING  indeed  is  the  compliment  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  to  the  colleges  and  to  college 
men  by  this  invitation  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
its  war-time  organization;  and  the  whole-hearted 
response  on  the  part  of  the  schools  is  convincing 
and,  I  am  sure,  very  gratifying  evidence  that  its 
purpose  in  this  invitation  will  be  abundantly  real- 
ized. During  the  next  few  months  there  will  be 
urgent  need  of  some  tens  of  thousands  of  young  officers,  and 
our  Government  is  confident  that  it  will  find  the  right  men  in 
the  classrooms  of  our  colleges.  It  means  to  search  every  one 
of  you  for  your  qualities  of  leadership.  For  a  time  you  are 
to  be  under  military  discipline  here  at  the  University,  until  it 
can  be  ascertained  what  your  fitness  is.  There  will  be  self- 
denial  and  considerable  hardship  in  store  for  you,  for  barracks 
life  will  lack  many  of  the  comforts  of  your  homes.  But  I 
know  that  there  is  no  thought  of  the  discomforts  you  must 
bear  in  your  minds  now,  for  you  realize  as  well  as  I  that 
great  enterprises  are  successfully  carried  through  only  at  the 
cost  of  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  many. 

We  may  see  in  this  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government, 
as  well  as  in  the  passage  of  the  late  draft  law,  America's 
deep  desire  to  consecrate  the  best  she  has  to  the  cause  she  is 
espousing.  You  are  the  best  she  has,  you  and  the  thousands 
like  you  who  are  holding  similar  assemblies  in  other  schools  at 
this  hour,  and  the  thousands  likewise  who  have  gone  before 
you  into  service  and  the  thousands  who  will  follow  after  you. 
And  it  is  right  that  only  the  best  should  be  admitted  to  the 
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privilege  which  is  yours.  For  when  you  put  on  the  national 
uniform,  America  will  identify  you  with  herself.  The  outer 
transformation  is  but  a  symbol  of  an  inner;  for  America  will 
clothe  you  with  her  personality,  lift  you  up  to  her  own  high 
level  of  sacred  nobility  and  entrust  to  you  her  cause,  give  to  you 
her  thought,  her  will,  and  her  strong  strength  to  carry  out 
that  will.  What  is  personal  in  you,  or  selfish  or  unworthy 
will  fall  away  and  every  one  of  you  will  find  himself,  we  hope, 
deserving  to  be  the  personified  spirit  of  America,  to  be  identi- 
fied in  thought  and  aspiration  and  ideal  with  her.  Yes,  only 
the  best  deserve  your  privilege,  for  by  a  most  sacred  consecra- 
tion America  places  her  honor  and  herself  in  your  keeping. 

And  then  for  another  reason,  only  the  best  are  worthy,  and 
that  reason  is  the  nature  of  America's  cause.  It  has  been 
charged  that  we  have  entered  this  war  under  the  intoxication 
of  a  narrow  nationalism.  This  is  most  untrue;  America 
is  not  national,  is  not  selfish,  in  her  participation  in  the  world 
war.  Had  she  been  national,  she  would  have  held  aloof  in  her 
own  strong  isolation  and  made  other  preparations  than  those 
she  is  making  at  present,  preparations  for  the  day  when  the 
European  powers  would  have  exhausted  all  their  resources 
of  blood  and  money,  and  thus  become  for  all  time  insignificant 
rivals  of  hers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  world's  prizes.  No,  national 
selfishness  is  not  our  motive.  America  seeks  no  added  domin- 
ion, no  commercial  expansion,  no  world  prestige,  no  gain  at  all 
that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  material  power.  Why !  Is  she 
not  pouring  out  her  physical  resources  and  never  asking  her- 
self the  question,  " Shall  I  ever  be  reimbursed ?" 

Nor  again  has  she  been  lured  on  by  the  glamour  of  war 
to  plunge  herself  into  this  bloody  swirl.  She  hates  war,  the 
thing  of  iron  and  blood,  with  unspeakable  hatred,  and  her  all- 
compelling  motive  in  taking  the  sword  is  the  liberation  of  the 
world  from  the  war  lord.  For  four  years  she  has  been  gazing 
upon  the  sufferings  of  humanity  inflicted  by  this  brutal  ruffian. 
From  the  coast  of  Belgium  she  sees  a  great  gaping  wound 
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stretching  to  Southern  France,  wide  and  deep  and  bleeding, 
and  quivering  with  acutest  pain.  To  the  north  through  the 
vast  reaches  of  Russia  and  Siberia  she  has  been  watching  un- 
numbered populations  prostrate  and  mangled  under  the  heels 
of  War  with  none  to  save  them.  Down  through  the  Slav  coun- 
tries to  the  sea  are  other  unnumbered  millions,  bleeding  and 
broken  as  the  War  Lord  drives  his  car  back  and  forth  over 
their  prostrate  forms.  To  break  the  power  of  the  War  God, 
to  lift  up  those  prostrate  forms,  to  heal  their  wounds,  to  wipe 
away  their  tears  and  right  their  wrongs — this  is  America's 
mission,  and  this  is  your  mission.  Is  it  not  right,  then,  that 
she  should  take  only  the  best  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  mis- 
sion? Here  is  why  she  has  taken  the  field,  not  for  self.  And 
why  has  she  arrayed  herself  on  the  side  of  France  and  Belgium, 
and  not  on  that  of  the  Central  Powers?  Because  she  believes, 
because  she  must  believe,  that  the  home  of  the  War  Lord  is  in 
Prussia,  that  thence  he  came,  that  he  is  the  oppressor,  and  that 
Belgium  and  France  have  been  the  oppressed. 

Will  she  fulfill  her  mission?  Will  she  win?  Who  in  Amer- 
ica today  has  the  least  mistrust?  The  basis  of  our  confidence 
is  not  so  much  our  vast  physical  resources,  nor  our  splendid 
organization,  nor  our  able  leadership.  The  basis  of  our  con- 
fidence lies  in  the  splendid  unity  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the 
American  people  today.  America  has  by  her  wondrous  vigor, 
or  rather  by  the  compelling  appeal  of  her  call,  marshalled  her 
millions,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  taught  them  self-suppres- 
sion, taught  them  to  discipline  themselves  into  thinking  one 
thought  and  willing  one  end,  acting  with  a  oneness  of  soul 
never  before  experienced.  Having  tremendous  resources,  hav- 
ing unnumbered  millions,  with  this  oneness  of  conviction  run- 
ning through  all  minds  and  oneness  of  purpose  giving  direction 
to  all  hearts,  she  is  organizing  these  resources  as  they  grow, 
unifying  them  into  a  single  force  of  irresistible  power.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  addition  of  our  armies  to  those  of  the 
allies  will  win  the  war  because  the  unified  resources  of  America, 
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physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  clothing  her  armies  with 
the  whole  strength  of  America.  You  remember  that  when  we 
went  into  the  war,  people  said:  "This  declaration  means  that 
the  United  States  will  furnish  the  Allies  with  munitions  and 
food  and  money,  and  perhaps  add  some  regiments  of  her  regu- 
lar army."  At  that  time  we  did  not  realize  our  mission.  But 
as  our  vision  cleared  and  the  aims  of  the  belligerents  became 
denned,  how  whole-heartedly  did  we  not  take  on  our  share? 
With  what  enthusiasm  and  liberality  the  various  campaigns 
for  war  work  have  been  carried  through  to  unexpected  results. 
Spontaneously  our  industries,  our  professions,  our  private 
pursuits  of  all  types  gave  over  their  personal  aims  and  con- 
tributed what  value  they  had  to  America's  cause.  But  to  me 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  national  spirit  of  union 
and  the  national  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  revealed  in  your  young 
faces  today.  No,  we  did  not  dream  eighteen  months  ago  that 
the  war  would  reach  our  class  rooms,  but  in  your  faces  today 
I  can  see  how  effectually  the  spirit  of  America  in  this  war  has 
taken  possession  of  you,  students  of  Creighton.  There  is  en- 
thusiasm there  and  a  great  eagerness — and  a  fear,  too,  one 
fear;  it  is  not  the  fear  of  battle,  it  is  not  the  fear  of  hardship, 
nor  of  hunger,  nor  of  bullets,  nor  of  bayonet,  nor  of  blood,  nor 
of  death —  but  the  fear  that  by  some  mischance,  physical  per- 
haps, you  may  not,  when  final  inspection  is  made,  be  chosen; 
may  not  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  uniform  and  of  rep- 
resenting America.  I  trust  that  your  fear  is  unfounded  for  I 
must  wish  you  all  a  place  of  honor  among  "America's  Best." 
The  eagerness  you  show  is  an  inspiration  to  us,  who  are  un- 
qualified for  your  privilege,  to  do  what  we  can  to  promote  your 
progress  during  these  few  months. 

May  God  bless  you  all  with  success  and  with  a  worthiness 
to  be,  every  one  of  you,  the  living  embodiment  of  America's 
ideals;  with  a  worthiness  to  be,  every  one  of  you,  America's 
knight  and  champion,  faithful  and  true  and  brave,  in  the  battle 
for  a  world-wide  realization  of  her  ideals. 
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NE  good  effect  at  least  has  come  from  Dr.  Flexner's 
attempt  to  give  the  classics  the  coup  de  grace.  Many 
who  would  otherwise  never  have  given  the  matter  a 
thought  have  stopped  to  ask  themselves  ' '  What  are 
the  classics  good  for?"  So  it  happens  always. 
Demand  for  radical  change  is  met  by  the  thoughtful 
with  a  demand  for  appraisal.  If  we  have  been  go- 
ing on  as  the  slaves  of  custom,  blind  to  the  need  of 
improvement,  the  sooner  we  change  the  better.  But  if  we  find 
that  after  all  we  have  merely  been  taking  our  blessedness  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  we  take  the  sunshine  or  the  green  fields, 
then  out  of  the  sudden  realization  that  we  have  something  to 
lose  springs  a  sense  of  possession,  a  deeper  appreciation,  and 
a  determination  to  enjoy. 

At  any  rate  the  proposal  has  acted  as  a  challenge  to  con- 
sider what  the  classics  are  worth,  and  the  champions  of  these 
studies  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  the  gage.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject.  Probably 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  which  has  not  been  already  said 
and  which  will  not  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  whenever 
the  challenge  is  made.  Nevertheless  truth  never  grows  old,  and 
the  present  controversy  is  one  instance  to  show  that  when  the 
need  of  the  hour  gives  it  timeliness  it  can  be  made  to  shine 
forth  with  renewed  splendor  for  the  encouragement  of  the  faint- 
hearted and  the  consolation  of  the  loyal.  The  field  has  again 
been  thoroughly  surveyed  both  from  the  practical  and  the 
theoretical  point  of  view,  and  more  than  one  excellent  mono- 
graph has  been  added  to  the  literature  of  pedagogy.  But  a 
special   interest   belongs    to    the    volume,    The    Value    of   the 

♦Formerly   Professor   of  English,   Creighton   University   Summer   Session. 
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Classics,  which  appeared  as  the  result  of  The  Conference  on 
Classical  Studies  in  Liberal  Education,  held  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, June  2nd,  1917. 

The  advocates  of  the  practical  may  have  on  their  side  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Possibly.  If  so,  they  have  an  inestim- 
able advantage  when  it  comes  to  a  show  of  hands.  Still  the 
vox  popidi  is  not  decisive  except  in  practical  matters  which 
concern  the  immediate  interests  of  the  masses;  certainly  not 
in  theoretical  questions  which  call  for  the  nice  adjustment  of 
deep  underlying  principles ;  above  all,  not  in  matters  where  lack 
of  experience  precludes  a  due  consideration  of  both  sides  of  a 
question.  There  is  another  point,  however,  which  they  surely 
have  in  their  favor.  Their  spokesman  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
organization  which  has  furnished  proof  of  its  power  to  give 
tangible  shape  to  its  ideas  of  educational  reform,  having  wealth 
at  its  disposal  beyond  the  dreams  of  Croesus.  And  if  it  is 
enough  to  fill  us  with  alarm  to  see  this  powerful  engine  turned 
against  the  "  humanities, "  a  glance  at  the  volume  referred  to 
lets  us  breathe  more  freelv.  For  it  tells  us  who  our  friends  and 
supporters  are. 

There  we  find  the  names  of  men  foremost  in  the  public  life 
of  the  nation,  from  our  President  and  our  two  ex-Presidents 
down.  Those  also  who  are  foremost  in  its  intellectual  life,  and 
principally  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education, — 
not  only  classical  teachers,  which  was  to  be  expected,  but  also, 
which  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  teachers  in  technical 
schools.  But  a  particularly  hopeful  sign  is  to  see  there  the 
names  of  many  prominent  in  the  professional,  commercial,  and 
industrial  worlds, — doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  engineers,  jour- 
nalists, and  so  on.  And  since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
each  of  these  witnesses  is  representative  of  a  class,  we  have 
good  grounds  for  counting  on  a  widely  diffused  sympathy  with 
liberal  education.  This  symptom  looks  all  the  brighter  when 
we  observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  rule  to  make  the  discus- 
sion a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Senator  Lodge,  for 
instance,  contributes  an  elaborate  and  a  very  moving  plea  for 
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these  studies  on  the  broad  ground  of  culture,  and  his  ideas  are 
re-echoed  from  Wall  Street  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Loeb.  This  is 
an  aspect  of  the  subject  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too 
much  emphasis.  Probably  it  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
even  those  who  make  no  mention  of  it.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

One  way  to  test  the  merits  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  to 
represent  it  to  our  imaginations  as  successful  to  its  heart's  con- 
tent. Let  us  suppose  that  several  generations  of  practical  edu- 
cators have  sent  forth  from  their  halls  as  many  generations  of 
practical  students.  These  have  learned  their  lessons  well. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  them  so  much  as  a  single 
Chatterton  starving  in  a  garret,  or  a  Francois  Villon  skulking 
from  the  police,  or  a  Burns  singing  love-ditties  between  his 
cups,  or  a  Wordsworth  blinking  at  mountains  and  cuckoos, 
or  a  Coleridge  dependent  on  his  friends  for  the  opium  he  eats, 
or  an  impossible  Ruskin  scolding  a  busy  world  for  putting  fac- 
tories in  his  landscapes,  or  a  rickety  Pope  who  has  outwitted 
the  Eugenist,  or  a  crazy  Cowper  who  has  escaped  euthanasia, 
or  a  Raphael  so  intent  upon  daubing  walls  with  paint  that  he 
nearly  tumbles  off  his  scaffolding;  no  itinerant  dreamers  like 
Columbus,  no  insolvent  debtors  like  Goldsmith,  no  lazy  babblers 
like  Dr.  Johnson.  No !  They  are  all  eminently  practical  men 
and  women.  The  world  is  theirs  to  do  with  what  they  will, 
and  they  are  determined  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  And 
now  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it. 

This  is  a  question  which  is  unavoidable  at  the  outset.  Tom, 
Dick  or  Harry  may  answer  it  wisely  or  foolishly  for  himself, 
and  accordingly  choose  something  good,  bad  or  indifferent;  or 
he  may  refuse  to  bother  his  head  about  such  a  matter  at  all, 
going  through  the  world  in  a  devil-may-care  fashion,  living 
from  day  to  day  and  taking  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  with 
never  a  thought  of  the  blessings  he  lacks  because  all  uncon- 
scious of  their  existence.  But  one  that  undertakes  to  shape  the 
educational  ideals  of  an  era  of  civilization  is  not  free  to  ignore 
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such  a  question  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  not  free  to 
blunder  through  his  performance.  Neither  can  he  afford  to 
answer  it  unwisely,  because  the  price  of  his  mistake  will  have 
to  be  paid,  not  by  himself  but  by  his  unsuspecting  charges, 
whose  futures,  and  with  it  the  future  of  the  nation,  nay  of 
society  at  large,  hangs  upon  his  decision. 

There  is  a  parable  which  we  may  borrow  from  Mr.  Ches- 
terton, representing  a  group  of  citizens  discussing  the  removal 
of  a  lamp-post.  An  old  monk  happening  along  and  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  begins  by  laying  one  forefinger  upon  the  other 
and  saying  in  true  scholastic  fashion,  "Let  us  first  consider  the 
nature  of  light."  They  brained  the  monk,  destroyed  the  lamp- 
post, and  found  themselves  in  darkness.  This  is  a  picture  of 
what  we  see  happening  around  us  every  day  with  some  of  "the 
unbought  graces  of  life."  And  the  mischief  is  that  when  the 
experimenters  are  through  taking  one  of  these  beautiful  objects 
to  pieces  nobody  knows  how  to  put  it  together  again.  The  only 
safe  course  to  pursue  is  to  keep  objects  that  are  precious  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  tamper.  And  the  only  power 
strong  enough  to  do  this  is  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  If 
Democracy  is  to  be  safe  it  must  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  One  of  these  precious  things,  a  very  precious 
thing,  not  to  go  the  full  length  of  saying  the  most  precious 
of  all,  is  education ;  and  it  will  be  safe  no  longer  than  those  who 
are  paying  for  it  demand  sound  educational  ideals  from  those 
who  provide  it. 

So  let  us  come  back  to  our  question : — To  what  uses  would 
our  practical  educator  have  his  pupils  put  the  world  when  it  is 
theirs  to  do  with  what  they  will?  Naturally  they  will  proceed 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  to  make  money.  Laudable 
occupations,  surely;  nevertheless  the  world  can  be  made  into 
something  better  than  a  mint  or  a  machine.  The  use  of  money 
is  to  place  at  our  disposal  objects  of  desire;  to  amass  it  or 
hoard  it  for  its  own  sake  is  nothing  but  greed.  The  use  of 
machinery  is  to  set  our  hands  free,  whether  for  pastime  or  for 
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other  tasks ;  made  an  end  in  itself,  it  only  adds  to  the  burden 
of  toil  by  creating  the  necessity  for  new  machines  to  replace 
the  old.  So  if  our  successful  practical  student  is  to  be  some- 
thing better  than  a  miser  or  a  drudge  we  have  to  know  what  use 
he  will  make  of  his  wealth  and  leisure.  He  surely  will  not  say 
to  himself  with  Erasmus,  "When  I  have  money  I  will  buy,  first 
Greek  books,  then  clothes.' '  He  has  been  taught  better  than 
that.    What  then  will  he  do! 

Here  we  might  look  at  the  facts  of  experience  to  discover 
what  use  is  actually  made  of  money  and  leisure,  or  to  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  to  decide  what  use  is  sure  to  be  made 
of  them,  if  not  by  the  newly  rich,  at  least  by  their  children. 
The  "idle  rich"  are  a  by-word  of  reproach  to  our  land,  and 
their  goings-on  furnish  a  perennial  supply  of  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  social  discontent.  We  might  follow  the  lead  whither  this 
beckons  us  into  the  moral  aspect  of  education.  Or  we  might 
repeat  what  has  often  been  pointed  out,  that  even  for  the  thing 
called  "Success," — a  word  which  has  been  passed  so  often 
from  mouth  to  mouth  amongst  the  masses,  just  as  "culture" 
was  a  generation  ago  amongst  a  coterie,  that  it  has  become  al- 
most vulgar, — the  student  of  the  classics  is  more  than  a  match 
for  one  that  has  not  been  classically  trained.  But  let  us  keep 
to  our  chosen  topic  and  try  to.  see  why  the  plan  under  con- 
sideration must  fail  to  achieve  real  success  because  it  shuts  the 
door  on  culture. 

Alas,  classical  studies  are  not  the  direct  road  to  wealth. 
If  they  were  science  and  commerce  would  stand  no  show  against 
them.  Their  defenders  are  fain  to  plead  that  at  least  they  are 
no  hindrance.  How  little  this  counts  for  in  our  commercial 
age !  How  visionary  seem  all  promises  of  anything  but  ready 
cash !  How  little  in  the  humor  of  waiting  is  an  age  that  com- 
putes the  earning  power  of  every  tick  of  the  clock !  If  there 
is  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to  dethrone  the  classics  they  will  fall 
an  easy  prey  unless  general  good  sense  is  rallied  to  their  rescue, 
for  their  natural  defender,  the  genuine  scholar,  is  of  all  men 
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least  fitted  to  thwart  it.  The  more  he  is  in  love  with  his  authors 
the  less  is  he  able  to  understand  how  any  one  could  look  upon 
them  as  the  spendthrift  companions  of  idle  moments.  But 
he  should  not  let  his  enthusiasm  blind  him  to  imminent  domestic 
danger.  Let  him  look  to  his  own  scholars.  For  all  that  is 
needed  to  entice  them  away  is  to  have  some  practical  educator 
come  along  and  whisper  a  few  words  in  their  ear. 

If  we  look  into  the  mind  of  the  typical  American  youth  .we 
find  that  it  is  just  the  soil  best  fitted  to  receive  the  seed  of 
practical  pedagogics.  For  what  shape  is  taken  by  the  day- 
dreams of  one  of  our  American  striplings.  He  sees  himself 
the  successful  inventor  or  capitalist  or  professional  man, — the 
world  riding  in  his  machine,  or  washing  its  face  in  his  soap,  or 
quenching  its  thirst  in  his  beverage,  or  digging  its  gold  from 
his  mine,  or  something  above  the  clouds  or  diving  beneath  the 
waves  in  his  automaton,  or  blowing  itself  to  pieces  with  his 
fulminate,  or  putting  the  pieces  together  again  by  his  medical 
skill.  To  all  this  we  have  only  to  add  a  touch  of  philanthropy 
and  the  practical  sense  which  years  of  experience  will  bring, 
and  Ave  have  the  practical  educator's  ideal  ready  formed. 
"What  has  been  accomplished  already!  Astounding  though 
this  is,  it  is  yet  but  the  start  toward  a  future  which  is  as  hid- 
den from  our  view  as  the  present  was  from  our  ancestors.  Let 
us  turn  the  attention  of  our  young  people  to  the  future,  training 
them  to  bend  all  their  energies  upon  the  subjugation  of  nature ; 
upon  the  extermination  of  the  foes  of  progress, — physical, 
social,  scientific,  commercial;  upon  the  mastery  of  whatever 
elements  are  not  yet  under  control ;  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
human  organism  itself.  When  this  ideal  is  reached  we  shall 
have  the  healthy  man  living  in  full  enjoyment  of  earth.' '  "But 
above  all  you  must  give  us  wealth, ' '  comes  back  the  cry  of  the 
pupils.  "Fear  not,"  answers  their  guide;  "he  that  helps  to 
hasten  the  advent  of  such  a  happy  day  will  receive  from  a 
grateful  world  reward  in  proportion  to  his  service.  He  that 
can  fill  the  wants  of  the  world  commands  the  money  of  the 
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world ;  and  he  that  owns  the  money  of  the  world  has  the  world 
at  his  feet." 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  pupils  fail  to  learn  from  this 
lesson,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  individual  who, 
thanks  to  this  training,  is  able  to  live  in  affluence  for  the  rest 
of  his  days  may  yet  be  miserably  poor.  Though  wealth  come 
to  him  beyond  his  power  to  spend,  and  with  it  the  leisure  to 
enjoy  it,  he  may  have  failed  to  learn  how  to  use  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  His  education  may  have  left  him  in  the  plight  of 
M.  Jourdain, — perhaps  even  worse,  for  not  knowing  how  badly 
off  he  is.  The  dollar  is  said  to  be  almighty ;  but  even  if  money 
could  do  more  than  Timon  of  Athens  attributed  to  it,  there  are 
some  things  which  it  cannot  buy.  And  amongst  these  are, 
without  qualification,  the  best  things  of  life.  Only  less  miser- 
able than  the  idle  rich  who  lavish  their  wealth  on  frivolity  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  worth  of  something  better,  are  the 
serious  rich,  tantalized  with  the  knowledge  that  genius  has 
filled  this  world  with  the  beauty  of  art,  that  their  wealth  places 
all  this  within  their  reach,  and  that  they  have  no  eyes  to  see  it. 
All  in  vain  do  they  travel  to  Rome  to  gaze  on  the  decorations 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel, — they  might  as  well  purchase  a  chromo 
from  the  nearest  shop,  for  they  cannot  tell  "the  difference  of 
a  Guido  from  a  daub."  Notre  Dame  seems  no  great  thing  to 
them  compared  with  the  Woolworth  Building.  The  Elzevir 
Chaucer  which  they  bring  home  in  triumph  having  paid  for  it 
a  king's  ransom — though  they  could  not  for  the  life  of  them 
tell  why — looks  contemptible  alongside  their  de  luxe  edition  of 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Did  we  not  find  in  it  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  we 
might  be  tempted  to  count  it  among  the  ironies  of  life  to  see 
where  Fortune  lets  her  rarest  prizes  fall,— so  often  into  the 
laps  of  those  to  whom  they  are  as  a  Cremona  to  an  Esquimau 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  would  use  them  to  gladden 
the  world.  But  after  all,  this  may  be  only  Fortune's  way  of 
crossing  the  well-meant  purposes   of  the  practical   educator. 
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Perhaps  when  she  would  give  some  better  mark  of  her  favor 
than  mere  opportunity  she  makes  sure  in  the  first  place  to  save 
her  favorite  from  the  false  glitter  of  success.  Call  off  the 
names  of  those  who  in  the  long  stretch  of  human  progress  have 
done  most  to  lift  civilization  higher  and  higher — including  those 
whose  share  was  largest  in  making  the  industrial  world  what 
it  is; — and  each  name  as  it  springs  to  the  lips  will  be  a  re- 
minder that  there  are  worthier  objects  of  endeavor  than  those 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  hold  up  to  the  youth  of  our  land, 
and  safer  routes  to  achievement  than  short  cuts  to  success. 

The  advocates  of  the  other  side  will  say:  "Now  you  are 
talking  of  genius.  Genius  makes  the  disciple  wiser  than  the 
master;  it  finds  its  own  way  towards  its  own  goal,  which  it 
reaches  without  leave  asked  of  any  one.  We  are  thinking  of 
the  vast  multitudes  who  are  not  geniuses  and  who,  unless  some 
one  lends  them  a  helping  hand,  will  never  become  what  they 
are  able  to  be."  It  is  partly,  though  not  altogether,  true  that 
genius  is  independent  of  educational  influences ;  still,  whilst  it 
works  in  defiance  of  rule,  this  much  can  be  known  about  it 
that  it  does  not  achieve  its  triumph  because  it  fixes  its  gaze  on 
the  goal  which  the  practical  educator  is  pointing  out.  There 
is  about  genius,  be  it  of  the  most  plodding  sort,  a  certain  ideal- 
ism, even,  it  may  be  said,  a  romantic  idealism.  For  this  the 
proposed  scheme  makes  no  provision.  Far  from  nourishing  it 
into  a  healthy  growth  and  pointing  it  to  worthy  objects,  the 
practical  educator  would  let  it  die  of  atrophy.  And  because  the 
vast  majority  of  our  young  people  are  not  geniuses  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  themselves.  But 
the  plan  does  even  worse.  The  wheels  of  commerce,  which  our 
young  people  are  to  be  taught  how  to  turn,  do  not  grind  out 
the  music  of  the  spheres;  the  din  of  the  stock-exchange  is  as 
much  an  enemy  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  as  the  rout 
which  tore  Orpheus  to  pieces;  and  the  brains  which  show  the 
greatest  skill  in  keeping  up  all  the  hubbub  are  not  likely  to  be 
filled  with  visions  of  the  Hesperian  Isles.  Our  American  youth 
show  little  promise  of  getting  their  heads  above  the  seething 
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ocean  of  confusion,  but  for  fear  that  some  one  of  them  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  do  so,  along  comes  the  practical  educator 
to  seize  them  by  the  hair,  one  and  all,  and  chuck  them  down 
into  depths  from  which  they  will  never  emerge.  Meanwhile 
our  poets,  who  once  were  thought  to  know  something  of  what 
is  best  in  man,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  snatch  some  victim 
from  the  whirlpool.  There  they  stand  upon  the  shore,  shouting 
for  help,  from  Chaucer  with  his  "  Flee  from  the  press  and 
dwell  with  soothefastnesse,,  down  to  Wordsworth  with  his 
"The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  And  a  great  master  of  the 
human  heart  tells  us  that  he  sought  peace  high  and  low  and 
found  it  nowhere  save  in  a  corner  with  a  book. 

It  would  be  effort  wasted  to  try  to  make  clear  to  a  Mr. 
Gradgrind  the  value  of  life  in  a  corner  with  a  book.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  those  who,  knowing  it  best,  have  spoken 
its  praises  in  many  a  glowing  passage  of  literature.  Mr.  Grad- 
grind simply  cannot  understand  these  persons,  because  he  lives 
in  a  different  world  and  speaks  a  different  language.  And 
yet  he  owes  more  to  them  than  he  thinks,  as  we  shall  presently 
consider.  But  because  he  keeps'  out  of  their  world  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  hold  aloof  from  his.  While  he  looks  upon 
them  as  drones  in  the  hive,  living  on  the  fruit  of  his  industry, 
they  eat  their  bread  in  anything  but  the  spirit  of  pensioners, 
for  they  well  know  that  if  they  need  him  he  stands  in  no  less 
need  of  them.  The  fact  is  that  in  all  respects  human  society 
is  a  world  of  give  and  take.  We  must  have  practical  men,  to 
be  sure,  such  as  those  whose  example  has  been  a  spur  to  in- 
dustry and  whose  achievement  has  started  magazines  agoing 
with  such  titles  as  "Success,"  " Efficiency, ' >  "The  World's 
Work,"  and  the  like.  All  this  no  one  will  deny.  But  our  prob- 
lem has  to  do  with  an  educational  ideal,  and  the  question  which 
we  need  to  put  to  ourselves  comes  to  this:  Is  it  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  individual,  of  the  nation,  of  civilization  at  large, 
that  our  young  people  promiscuously  should  have  prosperity, 
or  success,  or  efficiency,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  thus 
set  before  them  as  the  summum  bonumf    And  even  if  it  were 
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the  summum  bonum,  is  the  surest  way  to  it  a  short  cut  across 
liberal  studies  or  the  long  way  around  which  used  to  be  taken  in 
the  past?  The  fault  to  be  found  with  the  recent  proposal  is  not 
that  it  sets  a  high  value  upon  the  useful  arts  but  that  it  makes 
no  provision  for  the  liberal  arts.  Harsh  as  the  words  may 
sound,  it  flatters  a  passion  only  too  strong  already  in  every 
human  breast, — the  passion  to  possess ;  and  far  from  providing 
a  means  to  direct  and  keep  this  under  control,  it  banishes  those 
studies  which  have  earned  the  name  of  "the  humanities"  for 
having  given  proof  of  their  power  to  tame  what  is  wild  and  to 
create  the  difference  between  the  barbarian  and  the  civilized 
man.  And  after  all  it  leaves  room  to  fear  that  too  much  greed 
will  have  led  us  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

But  while  condemning  this  as  an  extreme  we  must  avoid 
running  into  extremes  ourselves.  We  may  contend  that  ma- 
chinery is  not  everything  without  denying  that  it  is  very  much. 
We  need  not  go  to  the  lengths  by  which  Ruskin  made  himself 
ridiculous.  Still,  if  we  had  to  choose  between  extremes,  far  less 
serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  from  a  plan  to 
save  the  world  from  being  made  ugly  than  from  a  plan  which 
would  ruin  the  future  of  civilization  by  turning  the  world  into 
one  huge  workshop. 

Neither  must  we  do  our  opponents  the  injustice  of  repre- 
senting them  as  blind  to  all  such  considerations.  They  do  show 
that  they  recognize  the  value  of  literary  studies  and  think  to 
provide  for  them  sufficiently  by  substituting  modern  classics 
for  the  ancient.  And  for  fear  that  the  vernacular  may  furnish 
too  contracted  a  view,  they  propose  the  acquisition  of  one  or 
more  living  languages.  Thus,  so  they  think,  a  whole  new 
literature  would  be  opened  before  the  student,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  practical  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  provision 
of  a  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
science.  A  modern  tongue  will  give  the  utile  and  the  dulce 
together. 

But  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  unnatural  combina- 
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tions.  Business  and  pleasure  are  both  good,  each  in  its  own 
way,  but  they  sort  ill  together.  There  is  a  proper  time  and 
place  for  each.  To  try  to  attend  to  both  at  once  is  to  fall  be- 
tween two  stools.  Even  so,  even  if  modern  languages  are  to 
be  studied  for  the  modicum  of  utility  which  they  promise  for 
the  future,  it  is  a  huge  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  dead  lan- 
guages are  altogether  useless.  But  if  literary  studies  are  to 
be  saved  for  their  own  sake,  then  we  need  the  classics. 

The  advantages  of  an  additional  language  to  the  lover  of 
books  is  not  merely  that  it  furnishes  him  with  new  reading 
matter.  Faust,  to  be  sure,  and  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  the 
Cid  and  Don  Quixote,  and  the  Lusiad,  are  spolia  opinia,  but 
English  readers  need  not  be  driven  to  them  by  stress  of  pov- 
erty. In  English  there  is  reading  matter,  and  good  reading 
matter,  enough  for  a  voracious  appetite  to  feed  upon  during 
a  lifetime.  The  most  important  advantage  that  comes  from 
another  language  is  that  it  bestows  upon  its  fortunate  pos- 
sessor an  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  Eepublic  of  Letters. 
It  gives  the  entree  into  literary  circles  from  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  shut  out.  Literature  being  the  record  of  the  best 
thought  of  all  ages,  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  narrow  pre- 
judices, insular  self-consciousness,  and  national  jealousies, 
which  close  in  upon  a  man  in  more  and  more  contracted  circles 
in  proportion  as  he  is  shut  off  from  acquaintance  with  the  rest 
of  his  kind.  Nay,  these  barriers  can  be  so  close  that  a  man  fails 
to  understand  his  nextdoor  neighbor  simply  because  he  has 
never  met  him  ages  ago  walking  down  the  Via  Sacra  in  the 
company  of  Horace.  The  farther  a  man  gets  away  from  his 
town  pump  the  less  likely  is  he  to  think  that  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  there.  We  have  amongst  us  too  many  who  have  never 
been  out  of  sight  of  their  town  pump,  and  these  are  the  men 
who  are  trying  to  force  upon  us  their  nostrums  for  all  imagin- 
able social  ills.  They  might  be  induced  to  leave  us  in  peace  if 
once  they  could  be  brought  to  see  how  ridiculous  they  appear 
in  Cloud-Cuckoo-Burgh. 
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The  world  which  is  opened  to  us  by  a  modern  language  is 
the  life  of  some  people  at  no  very  great  remove  from  ourselves, 
the  people  of  France,  or  Germany,  or  Spain,  who,  different  as 
they  may  be  in  many  respects,  are  nevertheless  acted  upon 
by  much  the  same  set  of  ideas  and  caught  up  in  the  same 
currents  of  tastes  and  sympathies.  Certainly  it  is  very  far 
from  being  the  ancient  world  interpreted  to  us  by  its  own 
spokesman.  When  this  ancient  world  is  shut  out  from  view, 
the  mind  is  left  blank  to  a  spectacle  which,  not  only  is  for  many 
reasons  supremely  worthy  of  contemplation,  but  also  provides 
an  invaluable  means  for  interpreting  and  accounting  for  the 
present.  The  great  drawback  of  every  modern  literature  is  its 
modernity ;  it  cannot  take  us  out  of  the  modern  world. 

One  may  say  that  it  will  take  us  back  to  a  world  so  different 
from  our  own  as,  for  instance,  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
in  the  pages  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  Moliere  and  Boileau,  or 
in  the  pages  of  Dante  to  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  of  the 
Italian  cities.  Here  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  discussion 
which  was  unavoidable  from  the  outset  but  where  there  is  too 
much  to  be  explored  thoroughly  if  we  are  to  pass  on  to  what 
lies  beyond.  For  the  view  which  now  opens  before  us  is  nothing 
less  than  literature  in  its  catholic  aspect;  and  the  power  which 
can  so  lightly  be  assumed  to  be  easy  of  acquisition  is  nothing 
less  than  the  supreme  triumph  of  scholarship, — the  power  to 
slip  the  fetters  with  which  the  tyranny  of  the  present  binds  us, 
to  roam  at  large  over  vast  and  splendid  tracts  separated  in  age 
and  clime,  to  feel  at  home  everywhere,  to  hold  converse  with 
the  mighty  dead,  and  to  find  beneath  the  ever  changing  acci- 
dents that  are  left  behind  in  the  march  of  time  the  thoughts 
that  never  grow  old,  the  quidquid  agunt  homines,  the  qualities 
that  make  literature  immortal.  So  far  as  a  modern  language 
can  achieve  this  we  do  not  need  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 
We  can  get  as  far  away  as  Louis  Quatorze  in  Dryden  and 
Pope,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  farther  away  still,  back  to  the 
Plantagenets,  in  Chaucer.    But  to  land  there  suddenly  is  like 
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landing  in  the  moon.  Put  one  of  these  English  authors  into  the 
hands  of  the  student,  or  teach  him  to  chatter  French  like 
Johnny  Crapaud  and  set  him  to  read  Boileau,  and  you  only 
mystify  him.    He  is  in  a  land  of  enigmas. 

Suppose  him,  however,  to  have  cleared  all  the  mysteries  up, 
where  does  he  find  himself?  Still  in  the  modern  world.  This 
any  one  can  see  for  himself  by  thinking  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  assume  the  emotional  attitude  needed  to  impersonate  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  than  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes. 
Yet  after  all  it  is  not  for  providing  mere  strangeness  as  such 
that  the  ancient  classics  are  esteemed  so  highly.  If  that  were 
all  we  do  not  have  to  leave  our  own  times  to  find  it.  The 
thoughts  beneath  the  helmet  of  Pericles  are  far  nearer  to  our 
own  than  those  beneath  the  turban  of  the  Grank  Turk.  The 
weighty  consideration  is  that  out  of  the  splendid  ancient  civil- 
ization has  come  a  medium  by  which  modern  nations  and  the 
periods  of  modern  history  understand  one  another.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  a  common  understanding  was  kept  up  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Roman  Imperialism  into  the  conception  of  Christen- 
dom; in  the  Renaissance,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Latin  was  the 
tongue  of  learned  Europe,  in  our  own  day  a  substitute  is  found 
in  the  telegraph  and  newspaper.  Let  the  reader  pause  to  think 
what  part  the  ancient  world  has  played  in  training  these  per- 
iods, not  only  each  one  to  sing  in  unison  but  all  three  together 
in  harmony,  and  he  will  have  a  spectacle  as  sublime  as  that 
which  met  the  gaze  of  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall; 
for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  relation  of  the  continuity  of 
language  to  the  continuity  of  history.  This,  however  is  by  the 
way,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  reading  of  modern  literature. 

The  fact  is  that  to  take  possession  of  modern  literature, 
whether  in  its  whole  domain  or  in  any  single  province,  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  may 
stand  outside  and  gaze  up  at  the  battlements,  we  may  trace 
the  outlines  of  the  fascade  and  measure  distances  with  the  eye, 
but  we  cannot  enter  within  to  handle  the  stones  and  range  at 
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will  through  the  corridors  and  apartments  except  by  the  post- 
ern gate  of  the  ancient  world.  And  the  key  to  this  gate  is  held 
by  Aristotle.  All  criticism  that  refuses  his  aid  will  fumble  at 
the  keyhole  in  vain.  Between  the  heyday  of  Greek  genius 
and  all  aftertime,  he  stands  as  the  interpreter,  to  make  intellig- 
ible what  without  him  will  seem  freakish  and  discordant.  The 
keenest  of  intellects  among  a  people  who,  at  least  for  one  short 
space,  manifested  the  greatest  versatility  along  with  supreme 
excellence  both  in  creation  and  analysis,  he  essayed,  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Age  of  Pericles  before  him,  to  formulate 
the  laws  according  to  which  creative  genius  has  to  work. 

That  the  justice  of  some  of  his  conclusions  is  open  to  ques- 
tion need  not  concern  us  here.  Neither  is  it  much  to  our  pur- 
pose that  he  has  done  what  all  will  allow  him,  laid  his  finger 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  principles  that  underlie 
creative  art.  But  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that, 
at  different  epochs,  he  has  been  thought,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  have  spoken  like  an  oracle,  that  writers  when  they 
took  their  pens  have  looked  to  him  for  counsel,  and  that  critics 
distributed  blame  or  praise  according  as  they  saw  his  precepts 
disregarded  or  obeyed.  Hence  his  influence,  and  through  him 
that  of  the  models  on  which  he  worked,  over  the  literature  of  all 
modern  tongues.  This  has  been  so  great  that  it  can  be  left  out 
of  account  by  no  one  who  wishes  to  escape  bewilderment  at 
those  fluctuations  of  taste  which  seem  capricious  as  the  weather 
but  in  reality  have  their  explanation  not  less  in  history  than  in 
human  nature  itself.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion  around  the 
rules  of  Aristotle,  the  mounting  waves,  now  of  Classicism,  now 
of  Romanticism,  have  produced  currents  in  literature  whose 
violence  at  one  period  Swift  has  tried  to  picture  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Books. 

It  must  suffice  to  have  alluded  to  a  subject  which  would 
require  a  separate  treatise,  but  which  is  familiar  to  every 
student  of  letters.  It  is  mentioned  because  it  throws  a  side- 
light on  the  value  of  the  ancient  classics.    Granted  that  man  is 
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elevated  above  the  brute  by  the  power  of  language,  as  many  a 
profound  thinker  has  observed,  that  language  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  thoughts  which  by  means  of  it  are  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  from  generation  to  generation,  that  the  best 
thoughts  are  to  be  found  in  literature  which  brings  us  into 
communication  with  noble  minds  of  all  ages,  past  and  present, 
far  and  near,  that  every  brood  of  writers  is  trained  by  its 
elders,  that  the  authors  of  our  own  day  are  so  necessary  to  us 
that  without  them  we  "move  about  in  worlds  not  realized/ ' — 
then  we  need  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  shut  out  the 
ancient  literatures  is  to  quench  the  light  by  which  we  have  to 
read  the  print  which  comes  to  us  still  wet  from  the  press.  For 
no  book  is  written  by  its  author  alone.  All  the  authors  he  has 
ever  read  stand  whispering  to  him  at  his  elbow.  He  is  writing 
in  an  atmosphere  which  former  generations  of  writers  have 
helped  to  create. 

If,  then,  to  enjoy  literature  to  the  full  is  the  object  of  our 
desire,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics  we 
shall  long  for  it  in  vain.  The  ephemeral  writings  of  the  day 
we  may  enjoy,  and  we  may  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  great 
masters ;  but  the  supernaculum,  the  delicate  flavor,  the  depth  of 
insight,  the  cultivated  taste  with  its  power  to  discriminate  and 
appraise  and  tell  how  much  is  due  to  native  genius  and  how 
much  a  debt  to  the  past,— this  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  one 
that  has  drunk  deep  at  the  fountain  sources  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Our  ancestors  could  build  no  royal  road  to  it;  neither 
can  we  travel  to  it  in  an  automobile  over  the  Lincoln  Highway. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  our  young  people  to  do  but  to  take 
their  pilgrim's  staff  and  plow  slowly  along  the  rough  road 
over  which  their  forefathers  journeyed. 

It  is  no  singular  view  which  is  here  presented.  Rather  the 
matter  is  self  evident  to  all  that  can  talk  from  experience.  To 
cite  one  out  of  innumerable  testimonies  a  few  words  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  contribution  made  by  Mr.  Frederic  W.  H. 
Myers  to  Lord  Tennyson's  biography  of  his  illustrious  father: 
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"In  order  to  appreciate  the  severer  type  of  any  art,  long 
training  is  required.  In  music  or  painting  no  one  questions  the 
need  of  special  and  technical  preparation,  not  only  before  a 
man  can  create,  but  before  he  can  fully  understand.  In  poetry, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  most  men  to  be  nothing  to 
learn.  The  mere  mechanism  of  verse,  the  scheme  of  English 
prosody,  comes  by  nature  or  may  be  mastered  in  an  hour. 
This  done,  the  boy  thinks  that  he  may  read  as  he  likes,  and 
makes  his  study  of  poetry  a  holiday  thing.  But  it  is  not  so; 
there  is  that  to  learn  which  takes  years  in  the  learning.  For 
myself,  I  am  no  fanatical  advocate  of  a  classical  education, — a 
form  of  training  which  must  needs  lose  its  old  unique  position 
now  that  there  is  so  much  else  to  know.  But  for  one  small 
class  of  students  such  an  education  seems  to  me  essential;  for 
those,  namely,  who  desire  to  judge  the  highest  poetry  aright. 
Must  it  not  needs  be  so?  In  all  else  we  may  be  wiser  than  the 
ancients,  but  Evolution  has  not  again  produced  a  language  or 
an  age  like  the  Greek.  The  Exemplaria  Graeca  should  still,  as 
in  the  days  of  Horace,  be  the  study  of  night  and  morn ;  and  with 
the  Greek,  too,  we  must  rank  that  small  group  of  poets  on  whose 
lips  the  language  of  Rome  also  was  worthy  of  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

"Yet  with  modern  studies,  in  this  crowded  age,  the  modern 
man  of  letters  is  often  content.  And  classical  education  itself 
has  felt  the  influence  of  science,  and  tends  to  make  history  and 
philology,  rather  than  poetry,  its  leading  aims.  But  surely 
not  philology  nor  history,  but  such  a  vital  sense  of  the  spirit 
of  classical  poetry  as  your  father  possessed,  that  is  the  true 
measure  of  antiquity  and  the  flower  of  the  Past.  For  indeed 
the  highest  use  of  language,  the  highest  use,  one  may  say,  of 
history  itself,  has  been  to  bestow  upon  mankind  a  few  thousand 
lines  of  poetry  for  which  all  other  study  of  bygone  ages  is  but 
practice  and  preparation,  and  which  should  become  by  endless 
broodings  no  mere  acquisition  from  without,  but  the  inmost 
structure  and  prepotent  energy  of  the  onward-striving  soul." 

If  any  one  is  tempted  to  look  upon  such  a  plea  for  the 
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classics  as  an  exaggeration  let  him  consider  the  case  of  Milton. 
The  late  Mr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  ventured  the  opinion  that 
not  fifty  persons  in  the  whole  United  States  have  read  Paradise 
Lost  through.  That  number  would  give  about  one  reader  for 
every  State  in  the  Union.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  public 
turn  their  backs  upon  this  glorious  vision,  leaving  the  spiders 
to  spin  their  webs  around  the  dusty  covers  that  hide  it,  and 
acclaim  with  enthusiasm  the  genius  displayed  in  the  latest 
"best  seller"?  It  cannot  be  that  the  noblest  faculties  of  man — 
those,  consequently,  from  whose  exercise  he  tastes  most  in- 
tensely the  delight  of  what  is  to  be  a  man — find  less  in  Milton 
to  work  upon  than  in  0.  Henry  or  Jack  London  or  Rudyard 
Kipling  or  Conan  Doyle.  No  one  would  dare  to  utter  such  a 
judgement  in  the  hearing  of  others,  for  well  he  knows  that 
Milton  is  seated  upon  an  eminence  with  the  greatest  poets  of  all 
time,  and  that  to  talk  in  such  a  strain  would  be  to  proclaim 
himself  a  savage.  But  how  does  he  know  as  much1?  He  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  ushering  the  poet  to  his  throne.  Only 
because  he  has  heard  so  from  those  who  are  able  to  judge.  As 
for  himself,  he  is  not  able  to  read  Milton,  let  alone  appraise 
him. 

The  reason  why  Milton  is  caviare  to  the  general  is  that  he 
is  a  sealed  book  to  all  such  as  cannot  bring  to  the  reading  some- 
thing of  the  preparation  which  Milton  brought  to  the  writing 
of  the  poem.  And  this  explanation  applies  not  only  to  the 
half-educated  many  but  also  to  a  large  portion  of  the  well- 
educated  few.  Here  and  there  among  the  latter  may  be  found 
one  so  bent  upon  the  prize  that  he  will  clench  his  teeth  and  set 
about  the  necessary  labor  of  clearing  up  the  classical  allusions, 
of  solving  the  puzzles  that  lie  in  the  Latinisms  and  Graecisms, 
of  training  himself  in  the  indispensable  skill  to  carry  the  sub- 
ject safely  in  his  mind  through  the  long  and  tortuous  windings 
of  a  magnificent  period,  of  keeping  in  simultaneous  view  the 
various  relations  which  serve  to  enucleate  the  fulness  of  mean- 
ing of  a  complicated  passage.  But  spontaneous  delight  in  the 
great  epic  is  the  privilege  of  one  who  comes  to  it  with  the 
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training  which  the  classics  afford.  "Fit  audience,  though  few" 
was  the  extent  of  Milton 's  hopes;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
reader's  classical  attainments  will  be  his  "fitness."  The  diffi- 
culties just  indicated  are  merely  matters  of  style — and  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones ; —  but  they  are  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold when  we  think  of  the  aesthetic  development  through 
which  the  faculties  have  to  pass  before  what  seemed  so  dull 
can  take  on  a  radiant  glory. 

The  example  just  chosen  has  been  an  extreme  case;  but 
even  so  it  is  a  humiliating  confession  for  any  age  to  have  to 
make  that  there  is  so  much  light  shining  in  the  darkness  and  so 
few  eyes  to  see.  And  yet  difficulties  of  the  same  nature,  if  less 
in  degree,  beset  the  readings  of  most  of  our  English  classics. 
Take  Shakespeare.  Even  to  understand  him  is  no  easy  matter. 
Difficulties,  that  are  no  difficulties  at  all  to  the  teacher  that 
knows  his  classics,  are  constantly  cropping  out  to  make  him  a 
burden  to  the  pupils  who  see  no  reason  why  he  should  twist 
language  into  such  strange  shapes.  But  this  is  as  nothing  to 
the  difficulties  of  appreciating  him.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
he  is  not  appreciated.  Else  how  has  the  photoplay  and  the 
problem-play  driven  him  from  the  boards.  His  is  indeed  a 
name  to  conjure  with,  but  we  have  not  the  patrons  of  the 
movies  to  thank  for  it ;  this  credit  belongs  to  the  discerning  few 
whose  unerring  insight  and  discerning  taste  have  brought 
literary  criticism  in  English  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
need  not  shun  comparison  with  the  best:  and  of  these  few  the 
foremost  names  are  of  scholars  that  have  been  trained  in  the 
classics.  So,  if  space  allowed,  it  might  be  shown  in  elaborate 
detail  how  our  best  English  authors  are  making  constant  de- 
mands upon  the  reader's  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  To  take  the  names  of  two  that  stand  at 
extremes  of  time  and  manner,  can  any  one  estimate  Tennyson 
aright  who  has  never  opened  his  Vergil  or  Theocritus?  Or  is 
any  one  qualified  to  take  the  measure  of  Ben  Jonson  who  tries 
to  read  him  all  unconscious  of  the  tributary  streams  of  classic 
lore  that  mingle  with  the  currents  of  his  thought? 
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This  cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  On  the  contrary,  it 
can  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  universally  admitted  truth.  A 
recognition  of  its  truth  and  importance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
well-intentioned  step  of  Mr.  Loeb  to  make  the  ancient  litera- 
tures accessible  to  all  in  an  English  dress.  This,  though  better 
than  nothing,  is  after  all  a  poor  substitute.  Nothing  fine  in 
literature,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  is  susceptible 
of  translation.  This  is  an  accepted  canon  of  literary  criticism. 
If  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  it  let  him  read  Matthew  Arnold's 
famous  essay  ' '  On  Translating  Homer ; ' '  or  better  still,  let  him 
try  his  favorite  passages  of  Shakespeare  in  French  or  German. 
As  we  smile  at  Schiller's  Shakespeare,  as  the  Italian  smiles  at 
Carey's  Dante,  so  the  shades  of  the  ancients,  if  they  read  Eng- 
lish in  Elysium,  must  be  smiling  even  at  such  superb  literary 
work  as  Andrew  Lang's  Theocritus,  or  Jebb's  Sophocles,  or 
Jowett's  Plato,  or  Dryden's  Vergil,  or  Chapman's  Homer. 
Tennyson  once  exclaimed:  "How  absurd  'King  out,  wild  bells' 
sounds  in  the  translation  Sonnez,  Cloches,  sonnez,  and  what  a 
ridiculous  rendering  of  'He  cometh  not,  she  said'  is  Tom  ne 
nient  pas/  The  difference  between  a  great  master  as  he 
speaks  for  himself  and  as  he  is  reported  by  another  is  the 
difference  between  Tettrazini  in  the  flesh  and  Tettrazini  on  a 
Victrola. 

The  ancient  authors,  then  are  not  accessible  in  translation. 
Neither  is  a  substitute  for  them  to  be  found  in  modern  lan- 
guages. Granted  that  these  have  the  advantage  over  the  an- 
cient tongues  that  they  are  available  in  every  day  life  to  those 
who  need  them  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  science  and 
travel,  still  this  is  not  a  cultural  advantage.  Esperanto,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  go,  would  be  better  still  than  French  or  Ger- 
man or  Spanish.  But  so  far  as  educational  advantages  are 
concerned  the  modern  tongues  cannot  replace  Greek  and  Latin. 
Over  and  above  what  has  just  been  pointed  out  as  their  short- 
comings, they  neither  as  language  studies  make  the  vernacular 
intelligible  to  us  in  the  same  degree  nor  as  a  mental  discipline 
call  for  the  same  exercise  of  a  form  of  intellectual  activitv  in 
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construction  and  translation  which  is  closely  allied  to  logic. 
This,  however,  is  a  different  matter  from  culture,  to  which 
aspect  the  remarks  in  this  paper  are  supposed  to  be  confined. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  interest  of  the 
individual  student.  The  ground  taken  has  been  that  the  classics 
justly  lay  claim  to  attention  in  early  years  on  account  of  what 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  do.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever ;M  our  nature  has  a  right  to  this  joy  as  a  noble  privilege, 
and  it  is  purveyed  by  the  liberal,  not  by  the  useful,  arts ;  of  all 
the  liberal  arts  the  foremost  is  literature,  being  the  simplest, 
the  readiest,  the  most  universally  employed,  and  at  the  same 
time  coming  in  closest  contact  with  the  human  spirit;  and 
finally,  literature,  not  even  our  modern  literature,  can  dis- 
pense with  the  classics  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full.  There 
is,  however,  a  broader  view  of  our  subject  than  the  interest  of 
each  and  every  one  of  our  young  people  taken  singly ;  for  liter- 
ature is  of  its  very  nature  social.  But  before  passing  on  to  it  a 
word  of  caution  should  be  added  to  guard  against  a  misconcep- 
tion. 

Those  who  are  struggling  for  the  classics  are  not  trying 
to  create  an  aristocracy  of  letters.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
trying  to  level  up,  a  process  quite  as  democratic  as  levelling 
down.  Nature,  it  is  true,  does  not  intend  that  all  should  dis- 
play marked  literary  gifts;  but  if  she  is  allowed  to  have  her 
way  she  will  sort  out  one  class  from  the  other  with  far  greater 
skill  than  can  be  done  by  the  meddlesome  interference  of  educa- 
tional theorists.  And  to  take  things  at  their  worst,  I  have  yet 
to  meet  any  one  who  looks  back  with  regret  as  time  lost  upon 
the  years  during  which  he  picked  up  a  few  beggarly  scraps  of 
Greek  and  gained  a  small  smattering  of  Latin.  Doubtless  there 
are  such  persons,  but  by  the  algebra  of  choice  and  chance  they 
ought  to  be  met  with  oftener  if  they  are  so  numerous.  On  the 
other  hand  we  every  day  come  in  contact  with  those  who, 
whether  it  be  their  fault  or  their  misfortune,  grieve  to  find 
themselves  in  the  plight  of  M.  Jourdain.  It  is  with  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  going  to  suffer  from 
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having  been  made  too  practical  that  we  think  of  what  they 
might  become  if  only  they  were  to  be  spared  a  little  time  for 
something  besides  what  is  useful.  We  can  picture  them  to  our- 
selves as  wise  enough  in  later  years  to  know  what  they  have 
missed,  and  sighing  with  Charles  Lamb  that  they  "have  been 
deprived  of  the  sweet  food  of  academic  institution. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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War  is  a  serious  matter  and  brooks  no 
WORK  OR  FIGHT  half -way  measures.  It  suspends  the  lib- 
erties of  peace  times  and  demands  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  people's  whole  life.  Luxuries  are 
lopped  off,  non-essentials  eliminated,  and  every  unit  of  a 
nation's  energy  is  focused  on  the  big  task.  Half-way  measures 
cannot  be  tolerated.  No  person  within  the  nation's  confines 
may  remain  neutral  in  thought  or  act.  He  is  either  with  or 
against  the  government — if  the  latter,  he  should  be  dealt  with 
harshly;  if  the  former,  he  must  co-operate  heartily  in  the  task 
of  winning  the  war. 

This  duty  of  co-operation  must  be  intelligently  performed, 
and  every  citizen  should  render  that  kind  of  service  which  will 
enable  him  to  contribute  most  toward  the  success  of  our  arms. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  patriot  should  seek 
a  place  in  the  first-line  trenches.  Many  are  physically  unfit, 
and  many  others  can  render  greater  service  in  the  discharge  of 
special  tasks,  either  at  home  or  in  the  supporting  lines.  This 
war,  of  all  others,  puts  a  premium  on  efficient  organization, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that,  to  win,  the  govern- 
ment must  manage  to  secure  from  each  of  its  supporters  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  intelligently  directed  help. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  spectacles  of  the  present  stressful 
times  is  the  unification  of  America's  forces  under  the  impetus 
of  war,  and  whatever  the  debit  side  of  war's  ledger  may  show, 
everyone  must  admit  that  patriotism  has  profited  immensely 
through  the  fighting  spirit  which  has  been  engendered  by  the 
present  conflict.  The  flag  means  something  definite  now  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who,  before  the  present  struggle,  were  apt 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  sentimental  piece  of  bunting.  Bar- 
riers of  class  and  race  and  political  division  have  been  largely 
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swept  away  in  the  onrush  of  a  genuine  patriotism,  aroused  by 
the  war.  As  a  people,  we  were  therefore  ready  for  the  presi- 
dent's call  to  every  able-bodied  man  to  Work  or  Fight. 

This  order  has  a  big  significance  for  the  students  of  the 
country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  have  flocked  to  the 
banner,  eager  to  do  their  utmost  for  its  triumph.  In  fact,  the 
very  impetuosity  of  their  rush  to  enlist  has  aroused  the  nation's 
leaders  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  will  confront  the  country 
if  the  schools  are  depleted.  Hence,  the  plan  recently  announced 
for  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  has  been  evolved  to 
organize  and  systematize  the  patriotic  effort  of  the  thousands 
of  young  college  men  who  only  wish  to  be  told  how  they  may 
best  serve.  That  America  and  her  associates  will  win  the  war 
admits  of  no  doubt,  but  we  are  all  eager  for  an  early  victory. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  too,  that  we  take  account  of  the 
days  which  are  to  come  after  the  war  and,  by  proper  organi- 
zation, make  sure  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunities  and  to  discharge  the  duties  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  ours  when  the  struggle  is  over. 

Every  young  man  of  suitable  age  and  preparation  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  which  is  of  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  himself,  but  to  the  government  as  well. 
The  president's  work  or  fight  order  embraces  students  quite  as 
much  as  other  persons,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  students  may 
not  best  serve  by  continuing  their  studies,  and  thus  do  the 
work  for  which  they  are  especially  adapted.  The  government 
has  just  announced  that  it  will  need  ninety  thousand  additional 
officers  by  next  June,  and  that  it  looks  to  the  universities  and 
colleges  to  furnish  these  men.  Every  student  should,  therefore, 
feel  it  his  duty  not  only  to  continue  his  studies,  but  to  throw 
himself  with  all  his  energy  into  his  work  in  the  hope  of  thus 
contributing,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  toward  the  success  of  the 
Herculean  struggle  in  which  our  country  is  now  engaged.  Dis- 
tractions of  whatever  type  must  be  ignored.  Concentrated 
effort  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  collegiate  tasks  and  how- 
ever prosaic  the  work  of  the  class-room  may  seem  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  thrill  of  actual  battle,  the  student  should  not 
forget  that  the  prime  consideration  is  not  individual  satisfac- 
tion, but  national  service.  The  student  should  feel  that  in 
applying  himself  to  his  studies  he  is  complying  with  the  gov- 
ernment's work  or  fight  order  in  a  most  commendable  manner, 
and  is  co-operating  most  helpfully  in  the  task  of  winning  the 
war.  His  personal  preferences  may  not  be  satisfied,  but  he 
should  realize  that  in  times  like  these  the  individual  must  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  common  mass  and  he  may  find  consolation 
in  the  fact  that,  in  the  victory  which  must  crown  our  arms, 
there  will  be  glory  enough  for  all. 

The  dictionary  calls  him  a  shirk 
WHAT  IS  A  SLACKER!     —the  patriot  would  dub   him   a 

coward,  a  knave,  an  ingrate  who 
would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  without  paying  the  price. 
To  the  glory  of  American  college  men,  it  must  be  said  that  in 
the  fierce  fires  of  the  times  they  have  been  tried  and  have  not 
been  found  wanting.     They  are  not  of  the  slacker  stripe. 

The  very  intensity  of  their  patriotic  devotion  to  country 
and  their  fine  reluctance  to  do  anything  which  savors,  even  re- 
motely, of  cowardice  complicates  the  solution  of  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  which  thousands  of  our  college  men  are  now  con- 
fronted. Shall  they  return  to  school  and  continue  at  the  appar- 
ently prosaic  tasks  of  lecture  hall  and  laboratory,  or  shall  they 
offer  themselves  for  enlistment  in  some  branch  of  the  nation's 
military  establishment? 

At  first  blush,  the  question  might  seem  idle,  if  indeed  it 
were  not  worse — a  pretext  for  cowardly  evasion  of  duty.  But 
fortunately  in  this  dilemma  the  college  man  need  not  rely  upon 
his  own  unaided  judgment — he  has  the  wise  counsel  of  older 
heads  whose  advice  is  not  open  to  suspicion. 

For  instance,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Claxton  has  repeatedly  urged  college  men  to  continue  at  their 
studies  until  called  by  the  government,  and  General  Black  re- 
cently spoke  in  the  same  vein,  assuring  his  hearers  that  no  one 
knows  how  long  the  present  war  will  last  and  it  is  therefore 
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of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  colleges  be  kept  filled;  in 
no  other  way  can  the  government  be  sure  of  adequate  material 
for  officers.  Secretary  Lane  has  taken  a  similar  position,  as 
have  also  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels. 

The  recent  action  of  the  government  providing  for  the  en- 
listment of  college  students  in  the  army,  with  the  assurance 
of  assignment  to  inactive  service  while  they  are  pursuing  their 
studies,  is  the  best  proof  one  could  ask  for  the  proposition  that 
immediate  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  country  is  not 
necessarily  either  the  most  patriotic  or  the  most  helpful  course 
for  the  student  to  pursue.  Secretary  Baker  says:  "The  im- 
portance of  this  plan  for  combined  military  and  collegiate  train- 
ing, if  we  are  to  meet  in  the  future  the  urgent  needs  of  the  army 
for  highly  trained  men,  is  so  great  that  the  War  Department 
earnestly  requests  the  colleges,  councils  of  defense,  and  other 
patriotic  societies  to  co-operate  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  young  men  of  the  country  and  urging  them  to  do  their 
part  to  make  it  a  success." 

The  merest  glance  at  the  drain  of  war  upon  college  trained 
men  shows  the  urgency  of  keeping  the  universities  and  colleges 
running  at  the  highest  efficiency.  Of  143,000  doctors  in  the 
United  States  it  is  estimated  that  between  80,000  and  95,000 
are  in  active  practice  and  23,000  or  about  one-fourth  are  in  the 
army  or  navy.  Nearly  50,000  will  be  required  eventually  for 
the  army.  Deducting  the  men  ineligible  for  military  service 
because  of  age  or  physical  disability,  the  number  available  for 
the  army  becomes  dangerously  small  if  the  health  of  the  civilian 
population  is  to  be  safeguarded  and  their  contribution  toward 
the  success  of  the  war  assured  in  munition  plant  and  industrial 
establishment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  and  one  other 
points  of  contact  between  the  people  at  home  and  the  army  in 
the  field.  The  medical  student  and  his  pre-medical  brother  may 
therefore  well  feel  that  they  are  performing  a  patriotic  duty 
in  continuing  their  studies  with  redoubled  vigor. 

Before  the  war  there  were  88  dentists  in  the  American 
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army ;  now  there  are  more  than  3,000  and  the  need  is  increasing 
rapidly  not  only  because  the  dentist  contributes  so  largely  to  the 
health  of  the  army,  but  because  it  has  been  found  that  much 
of  the  success  of  facial  rebuilding  is  dependent  upon  dental 
skill.  The  dental  student  may  therefore  continue  his  studies 
with  an  easy  conscience,  determined  to  measure  up  to  his  op- 
portunities, that  he  may  thus  render  the  largest  service  to  his 
country  when  his  technical  studies  are  done. 

Modern  warfare  leans  to  a  marked  degree  upon  scientific 
education  and  there  is  probably  no  group  which  has  contributed 
more  to  our  success  in  the  great  struggle  than  the  engineers, 
the  physicists,  the  chemists.  Students  of  these  branches  may 
therefore  feel  that  duty  calls  them  to  the  class  room  rather  than 
to  the  field  where  their  incomplete  preparation  would  prevent 
their  being  of  the  highest  service. 

The  government  has  lately  announced  its  need  for  econom- 
ists, psychologists,  administrators — classes  whose  proper  pre- 
paration is  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  liberal  arts 
college  and  the  law  school.  A  modern  army  is  a  wonderfully 
complex  organization,  and  considering  its  enormous  propor- 
tions, calls  for  a  peculiar  combination  of  ability  and  training. 
Its  success  is  measured  in  brain  rather  than  in  brawn.  With- 
out higher  mathematics  it  could  not  point  a  piece  of  artillery, 
without  chemistry  it  could  not  meet  a  gas  attack,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  law  it  would  become  a  mob,  a  menace 
alike  to  itself  and  its  neighbors.  Its  success  is  peculiarly  de- 
pendent upon  proper  leadership  and  this  must  be  intellectual 
to  the  highest  degree. 

The  college  man  may  therefore  well  feel  that  he  should 
play  a  patriot's  part  and  return  to  his  studies  with  redoubled 
vigor,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  every  hour  in  the  hope 
of  thus  helping  most  effectively  to  win  the  war.  He  should 
feel  that  in  thus  denying  himself  an  opportunity  to  come  under 
the  spell  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  front  until  he  has  better 
prepared  for  his  task  he  is  showing  a  balance,  an  appreciation 
of  values,   a  soundness  of  judgment  which  justify  the  hope 
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America  has  in  its  college  and  university  men.  They  are  not 
slackers,  but  patriots,  and  will  therefore  gladly  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  nation's  leaders  who  are  urging  them  to  enlist  in 
the  schools,  not  to  escape  the  dangers  of  field  service,  not  to 
avoid  the  hardships  of  the  combat,  but  to  so  prepare  themselves 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  government  that  their  previous 
training  will  not  be  lost.  This  will  require  a  deal  of  self-re- 
straint, a  generous  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  the  force  of  a  firm 
resolve,  but  America's  college  men  will  not  be  found  wanting; 
they  will  obey  the  government's  call  to  the  schools  and  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  will  presently  be  vibrant  with 
the  thrill  of  student  effort  ennobled  by  that  finest  of  virtues,  the 
patriot's  devotion  of  his  all  to  God  and  country. 


Mr.  David  Schleich  of  Cale- 
donia, Minn.,  was  recently  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident.  He 
had  completed  the  freshman  den- 
tal class  and  was  to  have  re- 
turned this  year  as  a  junior. 


Mr.  John  A.  Bennewitz,  A.  B. 
1901,  A.  M.  1904,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  in  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  has  been 
promoted  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  road's  department  which 
looks  after  the  making  and  super- 
vision of  its  contracts  and  leases. 
Mr.  Bennewitz  has  for  several 
years  passed  on  the  legality  of 
the  railroad's  contracts  and  now 
assumes  in  addition,  the  duty  of 
negotiating  and  formulating  the 
company's  contracts.  He  also  has 
charge,  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
of  the  contracts  made  for  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Railroad  and  the 
St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Bennewitz  will  con- 
tinue to  have  charge  of  the  class 
in  Conveyancing  and  Examina- 
tion of  Abstracts  in  the  College  of 
Law. 


Railroad,  recently  resigned  the 
position  which  he  held  under  the 
federal  railroad  administration  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  to 
Mr.  Loomis,  formerly  general  sol- 
icitor of  the  road,  and  now  gen- 
eral attorney  for  the  stockholders 
of  that  company. 


Additional  library  facilities 
have  been  provided  at  the  College 
of  Law,  to  take  care  of  the  rapid- 
ly growing  collection  of  books. 
One  of  the  gratifying  facts  in  con- 
Deetion  with  the  library  is  the  in- 
terest which  is  being  taken  in  it 
by  members  of  the  bar,  a  number 
of  whom  have  made  substantial 
donations  of  books.  The  latest 
donor  is  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brogan, 
who  presented  a  much-prized  set 
of  Howell's  State  Trials. 

The  library,  which  now  contains 
about  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  is 
being  recatalogued  and  card-in- 
dexed and  is  being  arranged  by 
Professor  Gillespie,  according  to 
a  new  classification  scheme  which 
he  has  worked  out,  based  upon  the 
best  known  classification  arrange- 
ments now  in  use  in  this  country. 


Mr.  Claude  B.  Matthai,  LL.  B.  Lieutenant     Charles     F.     Bon- 

1915,    who    for    many   years   has  gardt,    Arts    1918,    who    has    for 

been  connected  with  the  legal  de-  some    time    been    in    service    in 

partment    of    the    Union    Pacific  France,    has    been    recommended 
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for  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  on  account  of  gallantry  in 
action.  The  recommendation  of 
the  commanding  officer  contains 
the  following  statement  of  the 
heroism  upon  which  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  award  is  based: 

Headquarters,  3rd  Bn., 
"17th  F.  A., 
July  2nd,  1918. 
From:     Commanding   Officer, 
3rd  Battalion,  17th  F.  A. 

"To:  Commanding  Officer,  17th 
F.A. 

' '  Subject :  Recommendations 
for  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

"1.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  2nd  Lt.  C.  F.  Bongardt, 
Hqrs.  Co.,  17th  F.  A.,  and  Private 
S.  J.  McKendry,  Battery  %'  17th 
F.  A.,  be  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  for  gal- 
lantry in  action. 

"2.  Preceding  and  during  the 
attack  on  Vaux,  July  1st,  1918, 
Lieutenant  Bongardt,  who  was 
with  me  as  telephone  officer  in  an 
observation  post  in  front  of  our 
lines,  and  about  80  meters  south 
of  Vaux,  three  separate  times 
went  across  an  open  field  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy  to  repair  our 
telephone  lines.  This  he  did  suc- 
cessfully and  maintained  the  com- 
munication to  the  rear  practically 
throughout  the  battle.  While  on 
these  missions  he  was  constantly 
under  heavy  fire,  from  enemy 
snipers,  77  mm.  field  guns,  88  mm. 
field  guns  and  150  mm.  howitzers. 
One    shell    of    150    mm.    caliber 


struck  within  five  yards   of  him 
while  he  was  splicing  wire. 

"His  work  has  always  been 
thorough  and  efficient  and  his 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  on 
this  occasion  cannot  be  over- 
looked. It  was  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  this  telephone  line 
should  have  been  maintained,  for 
through  it  the  fire  of  all  six  bat- 
teries of  this  regiment  was  ob- 
served and  controlled,  and  fur- 
thermore it  conveyed  to  head- 
quarters important  information  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  battle." 


The  picture  on  another  page 
calls  attention  to  a  unique  record 
made  by  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1918  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
Sixty  young  doctors  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Naval  Medical 
School  in  "Washington  lately,  rep- 
resenting twenty-two  medical 
schools  east  of  the  Missouri  river 
country.  The  highest  average  in 
the  work  of  the  school  was  made 
by  Doctor  L.  J.  Debacker.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of 
schools  represented  and  their 
class,  Doctor  Debacker 's  record 
is  the  more  notable.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  course,  the  Creigh- 
ton  men  were  assigned  to  active 
duty  as  follows: 

J.  B.  Williams,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  A.  J.  Callaghan,  R.  F.  Mul- 
len and  N.  J.  Haverly,  Key  West, 
Fla. ;  C.  C.  Coady,  Annapolis; 
Leopold  Debacker  and  N.  Gehlen, 
Newport,  R.  I. ;  Patrick  McCrann, 
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Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  J.  T.  O'Con- 
nell,  Washington,  D.  C. 


First  Lieutenant  Leo  N.  Wall, 
Company  F,  168th  Infantry,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France,  on  July 
31st.'  Lieutenant  Wall  came  to 
the  University  from  St.  Louis 
University,  as  an  instructor,  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1913-14,  and 
in  addition  to  his  classes,  was 
head  master  in  St.  John's  Hall. 
He  was  a  very  successful  teacher 
and  was  very  much  liked  by  his 
students.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  William  J.  Flaherty, 
A.  B.  1914,  and  they  enlisted  in 
the  army  about  the  same  time. 
Both  have  now  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

Under  date  of  April  11th  last, 
Mr.  Wall  wrote  to  the  president 
of  the  University  in  part  as  fol- 
lows :  ' '  Doubtless  you  have  heard 
from  other  men,  whose  course  was 
much  the  same  as  mine — training 
camp  in  U.  S.,  training  camp  here, 
and  then  the  trenches.  I  have  had 
lately,  during  the  big  smash,  my 
baptism  of  fire.  I  had  charge  of 
a  platoon  for  a  number  of  days 
in  the  lines,  and  they  tell  me  I 
'got  by.'  Heavens,  how  light 
seem  responsibilities,  which  I 
thought  had  a  little  weight !  And 
again,  how  similar  to  old  class- 
room responsibilities  the  trench 
game  was  for  me.  I  held  quite  a 
stretch  of  first-line  trench,  with 
about  fifty  men — men  in  the  army 
term — in  many  cases,  they  were 


quite  boyish,  much  as  the  set  of 
youths  for  instance  in  Creighton 
Hall.  They  want  direction,  en- 
couragement, company.  Usually 
they  are  resourceful  enough  and 
have  had  fair  training  and  can 
take  care  of  themselves  individ- 
ually ;  but  they  naturally  need  di- 
rection. 

"Occasionally,  in  the  other 
days,  some  flash  of  interest  from 
a  student,  some  knack  for  learn- 
ing, lightened  a  face  and  was 
heightened  by  a  spiritual  pat  on 
its  owner's  face.  Well,  it's  paral- 
lel, similar  and  different  of  course, 
I  never  will  erase  from  memory — 
the  look  that  comes  on  a  boy's 
face  when  he  turns  his  strained 
face  from  no-man's  land  to  look 
into  mine  as  I  climb  to  the  firing- 
step  behind  him. 

"I  believe  I  have  prayed  more 
fervently  for  worthiness  to  lead  a 
handful  of  men  safely  and  at  least 
wisely,  in  this  mess,  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  asked  for.  I 
haven't  told  anyone  else,  and  I'm 
not  going  to,  but  after  our  hitch 
in  the  trenches,  a  corporal  of  my 
platoon  came  to  me  (I  had  just 
gotten  this  platoon  and  hardly 
knew  them  or  they  me)  about  a 
little  matter  and  in  a  way  that 
embarrassed  me,  but  also  pleased 
me  more  than  vanity  even  will  al- 
low me  to  say,  said,  '  Lieutenant, 
your  platoon  would  follow  you 
from  hell  to  breakfast.'  Of 
course,  I  know  I  don't  deserve 
that,  but  it  is  that  I  want  to  merit, 
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and  to  that  end,  Father,  say  me  a 
prayer. 

"My  very  best  to  any  of  the 
people  who  may  remember  me 
with  any  interest/ ' 


The  University  auditorium  pre- 
sented an  inspiring  spectacle  on 
Tuesday  morning,  October  1st, 
when  at  eleven  o'clock  the  stu- 
dents assembled  for  the  formal  in- 
duction exercises  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized military  unit.  The  pro- 
gram commenced  with  the  raising 
of  the  colors  and  the  singing  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  by  the 
entire  audience.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commandant  Lieutenant 
Denver  B.  Brann,  who  presided  at 
the  exercises,  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance was  taken  by  all  present. 

President  McMenamy  then 
made  a  stirring  address,  congrat- 
ulating the  young  men  on  the 
honor  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  and  emphasized  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  to  co-oper- 
ate actively  in  winning  the  great 
war  by  closer  union  with  the  coun- 
try's military  establishment.  He 
laid  stress  upon  the  righteousness 
of  the  struggle  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  allies  and  urged  his 
hearers  to  feel  that  they  are  work- 
ing for  God  and  country  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps. 

Lieutenant  Brann  next  intro- 
duced Mayor  Ed.  P.  Smith  of 
Omaha,  who  spoke  with  much 
force  and  sincerity  and  urged  his 


listeners  to  throw  themselves  with 
all  their  energy  into  the  present 
struggle,  with  a  view  to  winning 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  then  returning  to  peaceful 
pursuits  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  peace  has  its  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  those  of  war. 

Lieutenant  Brann  then  read  the 
orders  for  the  day  and  assured 
the  men  of  the  unit  that  he  will 
take  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
their  individual  welfare  and  will 
do  everything  possible  to  fit  them 
for  officer  positions.  He  laid  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  good  mili- 
tary discipline  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Creighton  Unit 
would  become  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country. 

Second  Lieutenant  T.  C.  Rade- 
maker,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
the  unit  as  Personnel  Adjutant, 
then  made  a  few  remarks  and 
pledged  his  best  effort  to  help 
each  member  of  the  unit  to  the 
utmost. 


The  University  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  unit  is  well  under 
way,  and  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty are  enthusiastic  over  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  help  the 
Government  in  the  present  great 
struggle.  In  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  curriculum  pre- 
scribed by  the  Government  is  be- 
ing followed  and  instruction  in 
military  subjects,  including  theo- 
retical military  work  and  physical 
training,     occupy     the     students' 
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time  for  eleven  hours  per  week. 
Forty-two  hours  additional  are  de- 
voted to  the  allied  subjects,  in- 
cluding lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  instruction  and  the 
necessary  study  and  preparation 
for  these  subjects.  The  following 
courses  are  being  offered: 

1.  War  Issues:  three  hours  per 
week;  three  sections.  Rev.  Fran- 
cis X.  Reilly,  S.  J.,  Professor. 
2.  Military  Tactics — Theory:  two 
hours  per  week;  two  sections. 
First  Lieutenant  Denver  B.  Brann, 
Lecturer.  3.  Algebra :  three  hours 
per  week ;  two  sections.  Rev.  Wm. 
P.  Quinlan,  S.  J.,  Professor. 
4.  Biology :  three  hours  of  lecture, 
four  hours  of  laboratory.  Mr. 
Michael  A.  Schaefer,  S.  J.,  Profes- 
sor. 5.  Chemistry — General  In- 
organic :  two  hours  of  lecture,  four 
hours  of  laboratory.  Rev.  John 
A.  Krance,  S.  J.,  Professor. 
6.  Chemistry — Organic  :  two  hours 
of  lecture,  four  of  laboratory. 
Rev.  John  A.  Krance,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor. 7.  Economics :  three  hours. 
Rev.  Augustus  M.  Effinger,  S.  J., 
Professor.  8.  English :  three 
hours;  sections  A,  B  and  C.  Rev. 
James  L.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  Professor. 
9.  Ethics :  three  hours ;  Sections 
A,  B  and  C.  Rev.  Thomas  Wal- 
lace, S.  J.,  Professor.  10.  French — 
Elementary :  three  hours ;  Sec- 
tions A  and  B,  Rev.  Alfred  Kauf- 
mann,  S.  J.;  Section  C,  Mr.  James 
H.  Duehren,  A.  B. ;  Section  D,  Mr. 
Clifford  J.  LeMay,  S.  J.;  Section 
E,    Mr.  John  E.  Kenney,  A.  M. 


11.  French — Intermediate  :  three 
hours;  Rev.  John  B.  DeShryver, 
S.  J.,  Professor.  12.  German — 
Intermediate:  three  hours;  Rev. 
Julius  Hettwer,  Professor.  13.  His- 
tory— Course  5 :  three  hours.  Rev. 
Alfred  J.  Kaufmann,  S.  J.  14.  Hy- 
giene and  Sanitation :  three  hours  ; 
Major  Emil  DeLanney,  M.  D. 
15.  International  Law:  three 
hours.  Hugh  F.  Gillespie,  A.  M., 
LL.  M.,  Professor.  16.  Military 
Law  and  Practice :  three  hours. 
Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Pro- 
fessor. 17.  Physics :  two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  labora- 
tory. Rev.  William  F.  Rigge,  S. 
J.,  Professor.  18.  Surveying  and 
Map  Making:  Section  A,  Rev. 
William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.;  Section 
B,  Mr.  Clifford  J.  LeMay,  S.  J. 
19.  Trigonometry:  three  hours; 
Section  A,  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Quinlan, 
S.  J.;  Section  B,  Mr.  Clifford  J. 
LeMay,  S.  J. 

In  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  the  regular  courses  are 
being  given,  except  that  special 
military  instruction  is  required  of 
all  students. 

In  the  College  of  Law  the  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  is  being  followed, 
and  the  students  devote  eleven 
hours  per  week  to  military  train- 
ing, three  hours  to  Military  Law, 
two  hours  to  International  Law, 
three  hours  to  War  Issues,  and 
are  permitted  to  elect  six  hours 
additional  from  the  regular  law 
curriculum.     Arrangement  is  also 
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made  for  the  supervised  study  re- 
quired by  the  Government. 

The  school  year  in  the  Colleges 
of  Arts  and  Law  has  been  divided 
into  four  quarters  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  the  first  beginning  on 
October  1st  and  continuing  until 
December  21st,  the  second  run- 
ning from  December  31st  to 
March  21st,  the  third  from  March 
21st  to  June  21st,  and  the  fourth 
presumably  commencing  on  June 
22nd  and  continuing  until  about 
September  21st. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
the  students  have,  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's instructions,  been 
grouped  by  ages  instead  of  by 
scholastic  record  as  in  the  past. 
The  first  group  is  made  up  of  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  and  who  may  be  called 
into  active  service  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  quarter;  the 
second  group  consists  of  the  nine- 
teen-year-old students  who  may 
be  permitted  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  University  for  two 
quarters,  or  until  March  21st,  and 
the  third  group  is  made  up  of  the 
eighteen-year-old  students  who 
will  probably  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  their  studies  for  three 
quarters,  or  until  June  21st. 

According  to  present  arrange- 
ments, students  who  show  that 
they  are  of  officer  material  and 
are  mature  will  be  sent  at  an  early 
date  to  an  officers'  training  camp. 
Students  who  are  immature  but 
seem  fit  to  become  officers  will  be 


allowed  to  remain  in  school  for  a 
short  time.  Those  who  are  not 
suited  for  commissioned  officers 
will  be  sent  to  non-commissioned 
officers'  training  schools  or  to 
army  vocational  schools,  and 
those  who  are  fit  for  none  of  these 
transfers  will  be  sent  to  an  army 
depot  for  induction  into  active 
service  as  privates,  according  to 
the  army's  needs. 

The  Government  uniforms, 
feeds,  houses,  educates  and  pays 
the  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C, 
the  pay  being  that  of  a  private  in 
the  infantry.  The  University  will 
use  for  barracks  St.  John's  Hall 
and  the  Gymnasium. 

Only  those  students  who  have 
had  at  least  a  four-year  high 
school  course  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  unit,  and  these  may 
enroll  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter. 


The  University  authorities  are 
gratified  at  the  enrollment  this 
year,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  incident  to  the  war 
situation.  In  the  High  School 
there  are  343  students  as  com- 
pared with  298  a  year  ago.  The 
College  has  increased  from  154 
last  year  to  230  this  year.  The 
College  of  Dentistry  has  119  stu- 
dents, against  115  last  year;  the 
College  of  Medicine  89,  as  com- 
pared with  84  a  year  ago;  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  48  as  against 
50  last  year,  and  the  College  of 
Law  54,  as  compared  with  93  last 


SECOND  LIEUTENANT  T.  C.  RADEMAKER— Personnel  Adjutant,  Creighton 
Unit,  S.  A.  T.  C. 


CREIGHTON  GRADUATES  AT  NAVAL  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL — Reading  from  left  to  right, bottom  row: 
X.  J.  Haverly,  C.  C.  Coady,  P.  M.  McCrann,  J.  T. 
O'Connell,  A.  J.  Callaghan.  Top  row:  L.  J.  De- 
Backer,  J.  N.  Gehlen,  R.  F.  Mullin,  J.  B.  Williams. 
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year.  While  the  falling  off  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  law 
school,  this  condition  prevails 
throughout  the  country — for  in- 
stance, Harvard  University  Law- 
School,  which  two  years  ago  had 
815  students,  had  57  registered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year.  Many  law  schools 
have  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  and  few  have  many  stu- 
dents. 


Major  James  W.  Thornton,  M. 
D.  1899,  of  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha  re- 
cently as  the  guest  of  Dr.  B.  M. 
Riley. 


Mr.  William  Grodzinsky,  LL. 
B.  1913,  is  at  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Wireless  School,  Purdue 
University,  having  been  trans- 
ferred there  at  the  completion  of 
the  last  radio  course  given  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 


Mr.  John  E.  Kennebeck,  a  for- 
mer Arts  student,  who  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  Navy  Officers' 
Training  Camp  on  Puget  Sound, 
has  been  made  editor  of  the 
Periscope,  the  camp  daily  newspa- 
per. Mr.  Kennebeck  was  recent- 
ly commissioned  an  Ensign  in  the 
navy. 


Rev.  P.  J.  McMahon  of  Bur- 
well,  Neb.,  who  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Arts,  was  recently 


commissioned  a  first  lieutenant 
and  has  sailed  for  France,  where 
he  will  serve  as  army  chaplain. 


Sergeant  Frank  W.  Hodek,  a 
former  member  of  the  University 
Glee  Club,  has  composed  a  new 
ballad  entitled  "My  Girl." 


Major  E.  C.  Henry,  M.  D.  1895, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  the  Re- 
construction Hospital  at  Camp 
May,  New  Jersey,  recently  spent 
a  few  days  in  Omaha. 


Base  Hospital  No.  49  was  re- 
ported some  time  ago  as  stationed 
at  Allery,  France,  where  they 
have  a  hospital  manned  by  ten 
units  and  equipped  to  care  for 
fifteen  thousand  soldiers.  Among 
the  Creighton  men  with  this  unit 
are  Captain  G.  W.  Dishong,  M.  D. 
1907,  Privates  James  J.  Connolly, 
A.  M.  1913,  Law  1919;  Wm.  N. 
Jungclaus,  Law  1918,  and  Ed- 
ward M.  Dillon,  Law  1919. 


Second  Lieutenant  George 
Sugarman,  LL.  B.  1915,  has  re- 
cently been  promoted  to  a  First 
Lieutenancy  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  department,  with 
orders  to  report  at  Fort  Monroe. 


Mr.  John  J.  Cobry,  Arts  1903, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  25th  Aero 
Squadron,  has  been  in  France  for 
some  time  with  the  Expeditionary 
Forces.  His  squadron  arrived  in 
England  in  the  early  part  of  this 
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year,  going  thence  to  Ayr,  Scot- 
land, where  they  remained  three 
months.  In  April  they  were  again 
ordered  to  England. 


Mr.  Anton  A.  Rezac,  Law  1919, 
is  now  stationed  at  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  as  is  also  Mr.  Claudio  Deli- 
tala  of  the  same  class. 


Mr.  Earle  V.  Ticknor,  Law 
1918,  now  stationed  at  Fort  Riley, 
was  married  on  September  9th  at 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  to  Miss  Amelia 
Wieberg  of  Lincoln. 


Lieutenant  Henry  "W.  Schackle- 
ford,  LL.  B.  1910,  formerly  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  45th  Bal- 
loon Company,  has  been  promoted 
to  command  of  the  58th  Balloon 
Company  at  Camp  Morrison,  Vir- 
ginia. 


Lieutenant  Waldo  E.  Shilling- 
ton,  Law  1918,  visited  Omaha 
friends  lately  enroute  to  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  whence  he  expects  to 
go  abroad  for  service  as  an  avia- 
tor, having  been  commissioned  in 
May  of  this  year  as  an  army  corps 
pilot.  He  was  trained  in  the  Offi- 
cers' Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Snelling  last  year;  entered  the 
Air  Service  Ground  School  at 
Austin,  Texas,  in  August,  1917, 
and  later  was  admitted  to  the  fly- 
ing school  at  Kelly  Field. 


year  ago,  and  who  subsequently 
joined  the  army  where  he  was 
soon  made  observation  instructor, 
has  been  transferred  to  Arcadia, 
California,  where  he  will  teach 
piloting. 


Mr.  Ross  L.  Shotwell,  LL.  B. 
1916,  who  was  rejected  five  times 
for  physical  shortcomings,  has 
finally  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
army  authorities  to  induct  him 
into  service  and  has  reported  at 
Fort  Omaha  for  duty. 


Dr.  Wm.  J.  Leary,  A.  M.  1903, 
M.  D.  1905,  Captain  in  the  Army 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  now 
stationed  at  an  American  Rest 
Camp  in  England,  has  been  given 
complete  charge  of  the  assigning 
of  the  American  wounded  to  hos- 
pitals in  England.  His  new  title 
is  that  of  "Debarkation  Officer." 
He  meets  every  boat  that  carries 
American  sick  and  wounded  from 
France,  and  assigns  the  men  to 
some  one  of  the  twenty-five  hos- 
pitals in  England  which  are 
available    for   American   soldiers. 


Lieutenant    Charles    Morearty, 
who   entered   the   Arts   College   a 


Lieutenant  Russell  Creviston, 
military  inspection  officer,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  recently  inspected  the 
University  grounds  and  buildings 
with  a  view  to  their  military  use, 
and  expressed  himself  as  well 
pleased  with  Creigh ton's  equip- 
ment. He  said  that  the  cost  to 
the    government   for   establishing 
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the  corps  here  would  be  less  than 
at  many  of  the  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  country. 


Six  of  the  sixteen  cadets  who 
went  to  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan 
for  six  weeks'  training  have  been 
commissioned  second  lieutenants. 
They  are:  Harry  Robinson, 
George  Boland,  Walter  Raynor, 
Harry  Burkley,  Ralph  Kastner 
and  William  Adams. 


First  Lieutenant  Harvie  A. 
Garver,  Law  1918,  recently  re- 
ported his  safe  arrival  abroad. 


Mr.  George  F.  Bushman,  A.  M. 
1907,  LL.  B.  1916,  who  has  been 
training  at  Cornell  University, 
New  York,  recently  spent  a  ten- 
day  furlough  with  his  parents  in 
Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Harry  V.  Burkley, 
Jr.,  has  been  ordered  to  Indianap- 
olis; Lieutenant  Harry  Robinson 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
School. 


Mr.  E.  K.  McDermott,  A.  B. 
1914,  Law  1918,  recently  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Nebraska 
Telephone  Company  at  Omaha, 
and  has  entered  the  officers' 
training  school  at  Camp  Pike,  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  McDermott  has  three 
brothers  in  military  service  al- 
ready, all  of  them  being  Creigh- 


ton  men.  J.  R.  McDermott  is  with 
the  quartermaster  corps  at  Camp 
Dodge.  Lieutenant  J.  F.  McDer- 
mott is  in  France,  and  Wm.  Mc- 
Dermott is  a  member  of  the 
Creighton  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 


Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  marriage  of  Anna  Marie 
Damrish  to  Lieutenant  John  J. 
Hannigan,  formerly  of  the  Arts 
Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Morgan, 
Alabama. 


Dr.  Frank  M.  Conlin  of  the 
medical  faculty  has  been  accepted 
for  service  in  the  army. 


Mr.  Ralph  Coad,  A.  B.  1910, 
was  injured  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent at  March  Field,  Riverside, 
California,  lately. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  went  abroad  lately  for  Red 
Cross  Canteen  work,  has  been 
transferred  to  reconstruction 
work  at  Le  Puy  in  Southern 
France. 


Mr.  Francis  E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B. 
1916,  is  now  located  at  Field 
Park,  Mellington,  Tennessee,  where 
he  is  awaiting  his  commission  in 
the  aviation  section. 


Dr.  A.  Hugh  Hippie  recently 
made  a  flying  trip  to  Washington, 
where  he  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country's  dental 
schools     concerning    co-operation 
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with  the  Government  in  its  mili- 
tary program. 


Lieutenant  Arlo  Roberts  Todd, 
D.  D.  S.  1916,  is  now  stationed  at 
Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich- 
igan. 


Lieutenant  David  Dean  Bar- 
rett, a  graduate  of  the  high 
school  department,  died  on  Fri- 
day, September  27th,  in  a  hospi- 
tal at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  being  at 
the  time  enrolled  for  a  special 
course  of  training  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  The  funeral 
was  held  on  Monday,  September 
30th,  from  St.  Patrick's  Church 
at  Dunlap,  Iowa.  Mr.  Barret  was 
born  May  18,  1897,  at  Dunlap, 
Iowa,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Creighton  High  School  in 
1915.  On  May  29th  of  this  year 
he  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  went 
with  Company  F  of  the  R.  0.  T. 
C.  No.  6  to  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, where  he  was  made  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  his  company. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Sheridan,  where  he  saw  active 
service  at  the  Great  Lakes  Sta- 
tion. 


Four  students  of  the  College  of 
Law,  who  enlisted  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Corps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  vacation  and  spent  the 
summer  at  the  Great  Lakes  Sta- 
tion, were  furloughed  to  continue 
their  studies  at  the  University. 
They   are   Messrs.   James  T.   and 


Ben  M.  English,  Denis  F.  Naugh- 
ton  and  Jesse  D.  Cranny. 


Sergeant  Edward  J.  Svoboda, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  Mayo  Hospital  at 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  for  some 
time,  spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha 
recently.  He  is  now  located  at 
Fort  Riley. 


Mr.  Julius  F.  Festner,  A.  B. 
1912,  Law  1918,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  personnel  work  at  Camp 
Dodge,  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Custer  at  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


Lieutenant  Thomas  B.  Scott,  M. 
D.  1917,  who  for  some  time  has 
been  abroad,  writes  interestingly 
of  his  experiences  with  the  med- 
ical corps. 


Lieutenant  Paul  A.  Burke,  A. 
B.  1914,  has  been  in  a  French  hos- 
pital for  some  time  recuperating 
from  shell  shock. 


Charles  P.  Flood,  LL.  B.  1916, 
who  was  made  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  training  school  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  in  July,  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant. 


Lieutenant  Harold  Squires,  a 
former  student  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  who  was  wounded  in  action 
on   July   4th,    and   spent   several 
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weeks  in  an  American  hospital  in 
France,  has  returned  to  duty  at 
the  front. 


First  Lieutenant  Denver  B. 
Brann  of  the  infantry,  who  has 
been  assigned  as  commandant  of 
the  University  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit, 
came  directly  from  Minneapolis, 
where  he  was  formerly  an  in- 
structor in  the  Army  Mechanics 
School.  He  has  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  the  past  sixteen  months, 
having  received  his  commission  at 
the  second  Fort  Snelling  Training 
Camp.  His  home  is  at  Center- 
ville,  Iowa,  and  he  has  been  a 
member  of  various  military  or- 
ganizations for  the  past  eighteen 
years.  The  unit  over  which  Lieu- 
tenant Brann  will  preside  will 
have  about  five  hundred  students 
in  it. 

Second  Lieutenant  T.  C.  Rade- 
maker  is  a  former  Notre  Dame 
track  man,  and  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  squad  for  the  1918-19 
season.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
known  athletes  in  the  west,  his 
specialty  being  the  pole  vault. 


search  scholarship  and  expects  to 
embody  the  results  of  his  study  in 
a  volume  which  he  will  present  to 
the  University  authorities  in  con- 
nection with  his  application  for 
the  doctor's  degree. 


Professor  Neal  D.  Reardon  of 
the  College  of  Law  faculty  has 
been  given  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  is  now  engaged  in  post- 
graduate work  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  is  working  for 
his  Doctor's  degree  in  Law.  He 
writes  that  Harvard  is  almost  en- 
tirely given  over  to  military  ac- 
tivities.     He    has    secured    a    re- 


Professor  Sergius  Morgulis  has 
been  advised  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  that  it  will  make 
use  of  the  organization  of  the 
Biochemistry  and  Physiology  De- 
partment of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine in  connection  with  its  re- 
search program.  The  National 
Research  Council  is  the  scientific 
branch  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
holding  its  forty-eighth  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City  re- 
centlv,  has  informed  Professor 
Morgulis  of  the  award  of  the  one 
hundred  dollar  prize  for  the  best 
paper  along  biological  lines  pre- 
sented before  the  Society. 


Mr.  Thomas  R,  Riley,  A.  B. 
1908,  was  married  on  Tuesday, 
September  24th,  to  Miss  Clare 
Coady,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed at  St.  John's  Church, 
Omaha,  by  Rev.  Father  McNieve. 


Mr.  Francis  A.  Silver,  LL.  B. 
1916,  who  has  been  stationed  with 
the  ordnance  department  at  Camp 
Hancock,  Georgia,  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  Camp  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  Kentucky,  and  is  now 
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attending  the  Artillery  Officers' 
Central  Training  School.  Lieu- 
tenant William  P.  Kelley  of  the 
same  class  is  also  located  at  Camp 
Taylor. 


died  at  their  home  in  Omaha, 
Monday  evening,  September  9th, 
aged  twenty-three  years.  Mrs. 
Curran  had  been  ill  since  July. 


Mr.  Thomas  D.  Foley,  Law 
1918,  was  married  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Omaha,  on  September 
26th,  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Good- 
all,  formerly  librarian  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Law. 


Miss  Bertha  Grapengiser,  who 
graduated  from  Brownell  Hall  in 
1914  and  from  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  1916,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Chemist  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Prior  to  her  appointment  she  was 
pharmacist  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital  in  Omaha. 


Dr.  Frank  J.  Viner,  D.  D.  S. 
1918,  has  been  appointed  as  chief 
operator  at  the  Free  Dental  Dis- 
pensary in  the  Brandeis  Building. 
Dr.  Viner  was  one  of  the  three 
high  men  in  his  class  and  was  as- 
signed to  his  present  position  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army. 
His  home  is  at  Jackson,  Minne- 
sota. More  than  twelve  thousand 
operations  have  been  performed 
at  the  dispensary  since  it  was 
opened  two  years  ago,  and  more 
than  four  thousand  patients  have 
been  treated. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Curran,  wife  of 
Thomas    P.    Curran,    Law    1914, 


Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  LL.  B. 
1910,  private  secretary  to  Con- 
gressman Lobeck,  has  opened  an 
office  in  the  Karbach  Block  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congressman's 
campaign  for  re-election. 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Shamp,  mother  of 
Miss  Gladys  Shamp,  LL.  B.  1918, 
died  on  September  18th,  at  her 
home  in  Omaha.  Interment  was 
made  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery. 


A  daughter  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 10th  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gust Baye.  Mr.  Baye  is  a  former 
student  of  the  Arts  College,  and 
at  present  is  in  military  service  at 
Manhattan,   Kansas. 


Dr.  Herbert  M.  Sampson,  D.  D. 
S.  1915,  and  Miss  Florence  Marie 
Harrahill  were  married  on  Mon- 
day, September  2nd.  They  are 
now  at  home  at  Greeley,  Ne- 
braska. 


Mrs.  Winchester  Dickerson  an- 
nounces the  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  Agnes  Woodworth,  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Patrick  Eegan,  which 
took  place  at  Helena,  Montana, 
September  12.  Dr.  Regan  is  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1909,  of 
the  College  of  Dentistry,  and  is  a 
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lieutenant  in  the  Dental  Reserve 
Corps. 


The  Freshmen  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  have  organized  and 
chosen  the  following  officers: 
President,  Edward  T.  Hayes  of 
Albion,  Nebraska;  vice  president, 
Miss  Bernice  Burford  of  Omaha; 
secretary,  Francis  Maher,  of  Hor- 
ton,  Kansas;  treasurer,  Miss  Elsie 
Bobisud  of  Dodge,  Nebraska.  The 
Senior  Officers  are :  President, 
Ira  A.  Wright  of  Beatrice,  Ne- 
braska; vice  president,  0.  E. 
Esher  of  Denver,  Colorado;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Mabel  Coats  of 
Stuart,  Nebraska;  treasurer,  Fred 
J.  Feldhousen  of  Frankfort,  Kan- 
sas. 


Vincent  J.  Fitz-Simon,  Ph.  C, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  appointed  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Analytical  Chemistry  and 
Director  of  the  Advanced  Chem- 
istry Laboratories.  Professor 
Fitz-Simon,  for  the  past  few 
years,  has  been  closely  associated 
with  Dean  T.  J.  Bradley,  Profes- 
sor of  Analytical  Chemistry  at 
the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Professor  Hugh  C. 
Muldoon,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
of  the  Albany  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 


Playground  Base  Ball  was  in- 
troduced at  the  University  High 
School,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received    by    the    student    body. 


Every  day  at  12:10  P.  M.  six 
teams  play  tense,  snappy,  inter- 
esting games.  The  slope  and  top 
of  the  hill  are  lined  with  eager 
spectators  intently  watching  the 
progress  of  the  contests  and 
keenly  enjoying  the  zest,  the  fleet- 
ness  and  accuracy,  and,  at  times, 
too,  the  costly  errors  of  the  alert 
competitors  for  the  championship. 
The  game  is  played  with  a  twelve- 
inch  ball,  according  to  outdoor 
base  ball  rules;  the  distance  be- 
tween bases,  however,  is  forty- 
five  feet,  and  the  pitcher  is  al- 
lowed to  balk.  These  modifica- 
tions from  the  ordinary  play- 
ground ball  rules  make  for  great- 
er speed  and  fuller  enjoyment* 
The  league  formally  opened  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  class,  seven 
teams  being  organized  in  two  sec- 
tions. 


Coach  "Tommy"  Mills  an- 
nounces that  the  Creighton  Foot 
Ball  schedule  this  year  will  be  as 
follows:  October  12,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University ;  October 
19th,  Cotner  University;  October 
26,  Fort  Omaha;  November  2nd, 
Haskell  Indians;  November  16th, 
Kansas  Aggies;  November  28th, 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  All 
the  games  will  be  played  at 
Omaha. 

This  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
stiffest  schedules  ever  booked  by 
the  University  and  the  uncer- 
tainty attendant  upon  present 
conditions    renders    the    task    of 
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turning  out  a  good  team  much 
more  difficult  than  usual.  How- 
ever, the  Coach  has  a  string  of 
good  players  in  training  and 
promises  a  game  of  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Blue  and  White  will 
be  proud. 


Over  15  per  cent  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy are  lady  students. 


Gene  Slattery,  freshman  in  the 
dental  school,  has  been  appointed 
student  manager  of  athletics  this 
year.  Faculty  Director  Thomas 
Wallace  has  been  superseded  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  McWilliams. 


The  High  School  football  team 
has  only  three  veterans  on  it  and 
has  been  handicapped  for  lack  of 
practice.  Its  first  game  of  the 
season — that  with  the  South 
Omaha  High  School,  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  visitors  by  a  score 
of  26  to  0.  The  High  School 
schedule   is   as  follows: 

October  12th,  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Creighton  field; 
October  18th,  Blair  High  School, 
Creighton  field;  October  25th, 
open  date;  November  1,  open, 
probably  Red  Oak,  Iowa;  Novem- 
ber 15th,  probably  Nebraska  City 
at  Creighton  field;  November 
22nd,  Council  Bluffs  at  Bluffs; 
Thanksgiving,  open. 


The  Creighton  College  Acolyth- 
ical  Society  was  reorganized  Sep- 


tember 23,  with  an  important 
modification  in  its  purpose.  It 
will  not  merely  furnish  acolytes 
for  all  College  Chapel  functions, 
but  also  thoroughly  train  and  in- 
struct every  member  in  all  the 
simple  and  solemn  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  in  which  its  members 
can  participate.  It  will  acquaint 
them  with  the  rich,  symbolic 
meanings  of  Church  vestments 
and  liturgical  rites.  It  will  drill 
them  in  the  approved  way  of  serv- 
ing at  the  Low,  High  and  Solemn 
High  Masses,  in  accordance  with 
all  the  recent  decrees  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  It 
will  fit  them  to  be  Acolyte,  Thuri- 
fer  and  even  Master  of  Cere- 
monies at  all  the  ordinary  paro- 
chial church  functions. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  this  in- 
struction will  be  to  enable  its 
members,  drawn  from  most  of  the 
city  and  many  of  the  outlying 
country  parishes,  to  co-operate 
with  the  local  pastors  in  solemn- 
izing the  great  yearly  festivals  of 
Holy  Mother  Church.  Pastors  will 
urge  the  students  from  their  par- 
ish to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity, and  will  make  use  of 
their  services  whenever  occasion 
offers.  Thus  will  the  young  men, 
imbued  with  due  appreciation  and 
tender  love  for  the  deeply  sig- 
nificant services  of  the  Church, 
be  leaders  not  only  in  the  intel- 
lectual but  also  in  the  religious 
life  of  their  parish  and  their 
town. 
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The  University  is  eager  to  get 
the  correct  addresses  of  the  fol- 
lowing alumni  and  will  appreciate 
such  information.  Communica- 
tions may  be  sent  to  the  Chronicle 
210  South  18th  Street,  Omaha: 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW:  Martin  Buddha, 
LL.  B.  1909;  Florence  W.  Driscoll, 
LL.  B.  1911;  J.  L.  Greer,  LL.  B.  1910; 
Kilian  G.  Regner,  LL.  B.  1912;  Arthur 
E.  Ryman,  LL.  B.  1910;  Louis  J.  Som- 
ers,  LL.  B.  1909. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE:  Joseph 
T.  Anthony,  M.  D.  1914;  E.  W.  Ayles- 
worth,  M.  D.  1900;  Beecher  B.  Bald- 
win, M.  D.  1906;  Harry  C.  Bierbower, 
M.  D.  1900;  Edward  J.  Brett,  M.  D. 
1895;  J.  H.  Brown,  M.  D.  1902;  Peter 
T.  Cavanaugh,  M.  D.  1898;  W.  C.  Cole, 
M.  D.  1901;  C.  R.  Collins,  M.  D.  1900; 
Mrs.  Mary  Colt,  1902;  Ohlin  C.  Diehl, 
M.  D.  1902;  N.  H.  Farrell,  M.  D.  1913; 
M.  E.  Grier,  M.  D.  1917;  Thos.  Frank 
Hamilton,  M.  D.  1917;  Fred  Hawes, 
M.  D.  1914;  W.  P.  Hynes,  M.  D.  1912; 
H.  J.  Jenkins,  M.  D.  1916;  Robt.  P. 
Jensen,  M.  D.  1896;  W.  M.  Johnson, 
M.  D.  1905;  Mary  C.  Roland-Kleint, 
M.  D.  1905;  Fred  G.  Kalough,  M.  D. 
1912;  Roy  S.  Leadingham,  M.  D.  1907; 
H.   D.  Lurvey,  M.   D.   1912;    Emily  L. 

McShage,  M.  D. ;   E.  M.  Miller,  M. 

D.  1899;  V.  A.  Mokler,  M.  D.  1915; 
Lawrence  T.  Moore,  M.  D.  1907;  Thos. 
W.  Morrow,  M.  D.  1911;  Lew  P. 
Murphy,  M.  D.  1904;  J.  A.  Nelson,  M. 

D.  1906;    F.   Newfeld,    M.   D.    1901; 

E.  J.  Oxford,  M.  D.  1905;  Mrs. 
Anna  Peckham,  M.  D.  1899;  C. 
Pappers,  M.  D.  1912;  Win,  C. 
Peterson,  M.  D.  1909;  Riley  Roche, 
M.  D.  1916;  H.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D. 
1915;  O.  C.  Rogers,  M.  D.  1908; 
Willis  Rogers,  M.  D.  1898;  C.  Sells, 
M.  D.  1913;  S.  E.  Simpson,  M.  D.  1915; 
Elmer  S.  Smith,  M.  D.  1909;  Frank 
P.  St.  Clair,  M.  D.  1895;  F.  J.  Stires, 
M.  D.  1906;  L.  W.  Storey,  M.  D.  1914; 
Herman  Sugarman,  M.  D.  1910;  James 
W.  Thomas,  M.  D.  1910;  J.  E.  Trier- 
weiler,  M.  D.  1912;  Lloyd  Warren,  M. 
D.  1916;  R.  F.  Webster,  M.  D.  1899; 
John  W.  Weed,  M.  D.  1904;  A.  J.  Wil- 
son, M.  D.  1895;  Gustav  A.  Wittke,  M. 
D.  1906;  Lucius  G.  Wright,  M.  D.  1910; 
Mrs.  M.  Ziegler,  M.  D.  1894. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY:  Miss 
Rose  Agans,  D.  D.  S.  1911;  J.  F.  Bap- 


tist, D.  D.  S.  1909;  W.  J.  Frost,  D.  D. 
S.  1913;  C.  B.  Hamilton,  D.  D.  S.  1907; 
J.  E.  Jackson,  D.  D.  S.  1910;  J. 
Moran,  D.  D.  S.  1910;   R.  N.  Ransom, 

D.  D.  S.  1909;  C.  A.  Welch,  D.  D.  S. 
1912. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY:  Rich- 
ard Alquist,  Ph.  G.  1908;  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Andrews,  Ph.  G.  1902;  H.  B.  Ausburn, 
Ph.  G.  1905;  George  Bailey,  Ph.  G. 
1912;  Thos.  M.  Bailey,  Ph.  G.  1915;  H. 
W.  Baker,  Ph.  G.  1906;  W.  A.  Baker, 
Ph.  G.  1909;  C.  A.  Bennett,  Ph.  G.  1906; 
Mary  A.  Boler,  Ph.  G.  1908;  F.  V. 
Bors,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Thos.  Bower,  Ph. 
G.  1912;  H.  L.  Bradshaw,  Ph.  G.  1914; 
Shirley  Calhoun,  Ph.  G.  1909;  R.  R. 
Cane,  Ph.  G.  1904;  Mrs.  Lucy  Carson, 
Ph.  G.  1906;  D.  P.  Case,  Ph.  G.  1906;  E. 

E.  Cathcart,  Ph.  G.  1903;  Zora  Cole- 
man, Ph.  G.  1908;  John  Cornills,  Ph. 
G.  1904;  Henry  Cox,  Ph.  G.  1912;  Roy 
Crook,  Ph.  G.  1901;  Comme  Davidson, 
Ph.  G.  1911;  Frank  Flood,  Ph.  G.  1904; 
Harry  M.  Frahm,  Ph.  G.  1908;  Vera 
Fudge,  Ph.  G.  1913;  Jesse  Gore,  Ph.  G. 
1905;  F.  H.  Guenther,  Ph.  G.  1904; 
H.  C.  Hansen,  Ph.  G.  1902;  L.  P.  Han- 
sen, Ph.  G.  1907;  Clinton  Heine,  Ph. 
G.  1906;  Grover  Henry,  Ph.  G.  1906; 
Lewis  Herath,  Ph.  G.  1917;  E.  G. 
Hertert,  Ph.  G.  1914;  A.  S.  Hines,  Ph. 
G.  1908;  John  Hingst,  Ph.  G.  1914; 
John  E.  Holmes,  Ph.  G.  1909;  Mabel 
Ingraham,  Ph.  G.  1908;  C.  M.  Isen- 
berg,  Ph.  G.  1908;  C.  E.  Jacques,  Ph. 
G.  1906;   Chas.  E.  Kelly,  Ph.  G.  1909; 

F.  A.  Kelly,  Ph.  G.  1902;  Fred  Knaus, 
Ph.  G.  1906;  Milada  Kulikova,  Ph.  G. 
1917;  J.  B.  Lester,  Ph.  G.  1905;  L.  B. 
Lilliedoll,  Ph.  G.  1905;  R.  Lilliedoll, 
Ph.  G.  1904;  Jesse  Luce,  Ph.  G.  1909; 
J.  P.  McCarthy,  Ph.  G.  1908;  W.  E. 
McClung,  Ph.  G.  1904;  O.  V.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Ph.  G.  1908;  J.  L.  McFarren, 
Ph.  G.  1911;  L.  E.  McGee,  Ph.  G.  1908; 
T.  V.  Maloney,  Ph.  G.  1913 ;  C.  W.  Mar- 
tin, Ph.  G.  1906;  J.  G.  Matthews,  Ph. 

G.  1908;  L.  A.  Miller,  Ph.  G.  1909; 
W.  F.  Moody,  Ph.  G.  1909;  F.  Morgan- 
thaler,  Ph.  G.  1913;  E.  Morris,  Ph.  G. 
1913;  J.  S.  Norris,  Ph.  G.  1912;  Thos. 
L.  Nylen,  Ph.  G.  1909;  F.  W.  Olsen, 
Ph.  G.  1914;  Albert  G.  Parker,  Ph.  G. 
1913;  Fred  Penner,  Ph.  G.  1913;  K. 
Podolak,  Ph.  G.  1906;  Bruce  Porter, 
Ph.  G.  1914;  L.  M.  Price,  Ph.  G.  1902; 
Thos.  Radinsky,  Ph.  G.  1905;  Claude 
Ralya,  Ph.  G.  1911;  Pearl  Ratcliff,  Ph. 
G.  1905;  Henry  Rathburn,  Ph.  G.  1905; 
Bert  Ray,  Ph.  G.  1903;   Charles  Red- 
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man,  Ph.  G.  1905;  R.  F.  Reiland,  Ph. 
G.  1903;  F.  L.  Riley,  Ph.  G.  1908;  E. 
Robinson,  Ph.  G.  1908;  J.  D.  Rockhold, 
Ph.  G.  1909;  Frances  J.  Roeder,  Ph. 
G.  1907;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Rolph,  Ph.  G.  1914; 
A.  H.  Ryan,  Ph.  G.  1906;  P.  E.  Ryer- 
son,  Ph.  G.  1905;  D.  Samuelson,  Ph.  G. 
1907;  Alfred  Schiller,  Ph.  G.  1907;  E. 
A.  Searson,  Ph.  G.  1905;  H.  E.  Siebert, 
Ph.  G.  1907;  Otto  Selling,  Ph.  G.  1912; 
C.  E.  Sheffrey,  Ph.  G.  1901;  Frank  A. 
Shields,  Ph.  G.  1915;  J.  D.  Smith,  Ph. 
G.  1904;  Max  Smith,  Ph.  G.  1903;  J. 
L.  Snyder,  Ph.  G.  1908;  W.  F.  Solt, 
Ph.  G.  1905;  W.  Strong,  Ph.  G.  1909; 
T.  E.  Summitt,  Ph.  G.  1909;  Franz 
Theileb,  Ph.  G.  1904;  R.  Thompson, 
Ph.  G.  1911;  H.  D.  Vickery,  Ph.  G. 
1903;  W.  T.  Voss,  Ph.  G.  1907;  A.  C. 
Walker,  Ph.  G.  1902;  Burton  Watson, 


Ph.  G.  1905;  E.  F.  Watson,  Ph.  G.  1906; 
E.  S.  Wegner,  Ph.  G.  1908;  G.  W.  Well- 
enseck,  Ph.  G.  1913;  E.  E.  Whitten, 
Ph.  G.  1905;  W.  W.  Willard,  Ph.  G. 
1903;  F.  B.  Wolley,  Ph.  G.  1909;  F. 
X.  Wright,  Ph.  G.  1903;  Albert  Yuel, 
Ph.  G.   1913. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS:  Wm.  Barry, 
A.  M.  1895;  W.  E.  Donovan;  Dr.  John 
P.  Dougherty,  A.  M.  1901;  Oliver  Fay- 
men;  C.  M.  Fixa,  1904;  J.  Lucien 
Hobbs,  A.  B.  1906;  Louis  D.  Johnson, 
A.  M.  1901;  John  H.  Kennedy;  Hans 
H.  Kuhr,  B.  S.  1913;  Morris  Lackey; 
Wm.  Louche,  A.  B.  1903;  Paul  B.  Mc- 
Cauley,  A.  B.  1908;  James  McKinney; 
Jerry  Mahoney;  C.  Murphy;  John  S. 
Rakowski,  A.  B.  1901;  C.  E,  Rus- 
sell; E.  A.  Sullivan,  James  Sullivan, 
Maurice   Sullivan. 


